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OLD CUDJO AND THE ANGEL. 
BY MRS, H. B. STOWE. 


HE little wharf at Mandarin is a tiny abut- 
ment into the great blue sea of the St. John’s 
waters, five miles in width. The opposite shores 
gleam out blue in the vanishing distance, and the 
small wharf is built so far out that one feels there 
asina boat at sea. Here, trundled down on the 
truck along a descending tram-way, come the 
goods which at this point await shipment on some 
of the many steam-boats which ply back and forth 
upon the river ; and here are landed, by almost 
every steamer, goods and chattels for the many 
families which are hidden in the shadows of the 
forests that clothe the river’s'shores. Insight are 
scarce a dozen houses, all told; but far back, for a 
radius of ten or fifteen miles, are scattered farm- 
houses whence come tributes of produce to this 
point. Hundreds of barrels of oranges, boxes of 
tomatoes and early vegetables, grapes, peaches, 
and pomegranates, here pause on their way to the 
Jacksonville market. 
One morning as the Professor and I were enjoy- 
ing our morning stroll on the little wharf, an un- 
usual sight met our eye,—a bale of cotton, long 


“and large, pressed hard and solid as iron, and done 


up and sewed ina wholly workmanlike manner, 
that excited our surprise. It was the first time 
since we had been in Mandarin—a space of some 
four or five years—that we had ever seen a bale of 
cotton on that wharf, Yet the whole soil of East 
Florida is especially adapted not only to the rais- 
ing of cotton, but of the peculiar, long staple cotton 
which commands the very highest market price. 
But for two or three years past the annual ravages 
of the cotton-worm had been so discouraging 
that the culture of cotton had been abandoned in 
despair. 

Whence, then, had come that most artistic bale 
of cotton, so well pressed, so trim and tidy, and 
got up altogether in so superior a style ? 

Standing by it on the wharf was an aged 
negro, misshapen and almost deformed. He was 
thin and bony, and his head and beard were griz- 
zled with age. He was black as night itself, and 
but for a glittering intellectual eye, he might have 
been taken ror a big baboon—the missing link of 
Darwin. To him spoke the Professor, giving a 
— with his cane upon the well-packed, solid 
Dale : 

‘Why, this is splendid cotton! Where did it 
come from? Who raised it ?” 

“WE raise it, sah ; me ’n’ dis yer boy,” pointing 
to a middle-aged black man beside him; ‘“ we 
raise it.” 

‘* Where ?” 

‘Oh, out he’yr a piece.” 

A lounging white man, never wanting on a 
wharf, here interposed : 

* Oh, this is old Cudjo. 
He's an honest old fellow.” 

Now, we had heard of this settlement up Juling- 
ton some two or three years before. A party of 

hegroes from South Carolina and Georgia had 
been induced to come into Florida and take up a 
tract of government land. Some white man, in 
whom they all put confidence, had undertaken for 
them the task of getting their respective allot- 
ments surveyed and entered for them, so that they 
should have a solid basis of land to work upon. 
Here, then, they settled down, and finding, acci- 
dentally, that a small central lot was not inclosed 
in any of the allotments, they took it as an indica- 
tion that there was to be their church ; and accord- 
ingly erected there a prayer booth, where they 
could hold those weekly prayer-meetings which 
often séem with the negroes to take the place of 
all other recreations. The neighboring farmers 
Were not particularly well disposed towards the 
little colony. Thé native Floridian farmer is a 


He lives up Julington. 





quiet, peaceable being, not at all disposed to in- 
fringe the rights of others, and mainly anxious for 
peace and quietness. But they supposed that a 
stampede of negroes from Georgia and Carolina 
meant trouble for them, meant depredations upon 
their cattle and poultry, and regarded it with no 
friendly eye. Yet, nevertheless, they made no 
demonstration against it. Under these circum- 
stances the new colony had gone to work with un 
tiring industry. They had built log cabins and 
barns; they had split rails and fenced in their 
land ; they had planted orange-trees. They had 
cleared acres of the scrub palmetto, and any one 
that ever has seen what it is to clear up an acre of 
scrub-palmetto will best appreciate the meaning of 
that toil. Only those black men, with sinews of 
steel and nerves of wire, men Who grow stronger 
and more vigorous under those burning suns that 
wither the white men, are competent to the task. 

But old Cudjo had at last brought his land 
from the wild embrace of the snaky scrub-palmetto 
to the point of bearing a bale of cotton like the 
one on the wharf. He had subdued the savage 
earth, brought her under, and made her tributary 
to his will, and demonstrated what the soil of East 
Florida might, could, and would do, the cotton- 
worm to the contrary notwithstanding. 

And yet this morning he stood by his cotton, 
drooping and dispossessed. The white man that 
had engaged to take up land for these colonists 
had done his work in such a slovenly, imperfect 
manner that another settler, a foreigner, had taken 
up a tract which passed right through old Cudjo’s 
farm, and taken the land on which he had 
spent four years of hard work ; taken his log- 
cabin, and barn, and young trees, and the very 
piece that he had just brought to bearing that 
bale of cotton. And there he stood by it, mourn- 
ful and patient. It was only a continuation of 
what he had always experienced,—always op- 
pressed, always robbed and cheated. Old Cudjo 
was making the best of it in trying to ship his 
bale of cotton, which was all that was left of four 
years*toil. 

‘*What,” said the Professor to him, “‘are you 
the old man that has been turned out by that 
foreigner ?” 

‘* Yes, sah,” he said, his little black eyes kindling, 
and quivering from head to foot with excitement. 
‘*He take ebryt’ing—ebryt’ing ; my house I built 
inyself, my fences, and more ’n t’ree t’ousand rails 
I split myself,—he take ’em all.” 

There is always some bitter spot in a great loss 
that is sorer than the rest. Those rails evidently 
cut Cudjo to the heart. The ‘tree t?ousand 
rails” kept coming in in his narrative as the utter 
and unbearable aggravation of injustice. 

‘“*T split em myself, sah; ebryone, t’ree t’ousand 
rails ! and he take ’em all.” 

‘* And won't he alluw you anything ?” 

‘*No, sah ! He won’t’low me not’ing. He say, 
‘Get along wid you! don’t know noting ’bout 
you! ‘dis yerland mine.’ I tell him, ‘You don’t 
know old Cudjo, but de Lord know him ; and 
by’m by when de angel Gabriel come and put one 
foot on de sea and t’odder on de land and blow de 
trumpet, he blow once for old Cudjo! You mind 
now !” 

This was not merely spoken, but acted. The 
old black kindled, and stepped off in pantomime. 
He put asit were one foot on the sea and the other 
on the land ; he raised his cane, trumpet-wise, to 
his mouth. It was all as vivid as reality to him. 

None of the images of the Bible are more fre- 
quent, favorite, and operative among tke black 
race than this. You hearit over and over in every 
prayer-meeting. It is sung in wild chorus in 
many a ‘‘spiritual.” The great angel Gabriel,— 
the trumpet, the mighty pomp of a last judg- 
ment,—has been the appeal of thousands of 
wronged, crushed, despairing hearts through ages 
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of oppression. Faith in God’s justice, faithin a 
final triumph of right over wrong, a practical 
faith,—such had been the attainment of this poor 
old deformed black. That and his bale of cotton 
were all he had to show for a life’s labor. He had 
learned two things in his world-lesson : work, and 
faith. He had learned the power of practical in- 
dustry in things possible toman. He had learned 
the sublimer power of faith in God for things im- 
possible. 
* 





*% * * * * x * * 

Well, of course, we were indignant enough about 
poor old Cudjo, but we feared that the distant 
appeal of the angel and the last trump was all 
that remained to him ; and to our lesser faith, 
that seemed a long way to look for justice. 

But redress was nearer than we imagined, Old 
Cudjo’s patient industry and honest work had 
wrought favor among his white neighbors. He 
had lived down the prejudice with which the settle- 
ment had first been regarded ; for among quiet, 
honest people like the Floridians it is quite poss- 
ble to live down prejudice. A neighboring Justice 
of the Peace happened to have an acquaintance in 
Washington from this very district, acquainted 
with all the land and land-titles. He wrote to this 
man an account of the case, and he interested 
himself for old Cudjo. He went to the land-office 
to investigate the matter. He found that in both 
eases certain formalities necessary to constitute a 
legal entrance had been omitted, and he fulfilled 
for old Cudjo these formalities, thus settling his 
title, and moreover he sent legal papers by which 
the Sheriff of the county was enabled to do him jus- 
tice, and so old Cudjo was reinstated in his rights. 

The Professor met him, sparkling and jubilant, 
on the wharf once more. 

‘“Well Cudjo, ‘de angel’ blew for you quicker 
than you expected.” 

He laughed all over. ‘‘Ye’! haw! haw! Yes, 
massa.” Then with his usual histrionic vigor he 
acted over the scene.’ ‘‘ De Sheriff, he come down 
dere. He tell dat man, ‘ you go right off he’yr. 
Don’t you touch none dem rails. Don’t you take 
onechip, not one chip. Don’t you take— Haw! 
haw! haw!” Then he added: 

‘“He come to me, sah; he says, ‘Cudjo, what 
you take for your land? He say he gib me two 
hunder dollars. Itell him, dat too cheap, dat all 
too cheap. He say, ‘Cudjo; what will you take?’ 
Isay, ‘I take ten t’ousand million dollars ! dat’s 
what I take.’ Haw! haw! haw!” 





GERMANY REVISITED AFTER 
TWENTY YEARS.—No. 1. 
BY CHARLES L. BRACE, 


OUR correspondent has not been in Eastern 
Germany since 1851, when he wrote of ‘‘ Home 

Life in Germany,” and divers other matters. 
Twenty-one years have made a vast change in 
Germany, as well as in other countries. The sim- 
plicity of living, which used to strike one’s atten- 
tion so much then, the economy and cheap 
pleasures, and the low prices for all necessities 
and even for moderate luxuries, have departed 
from Germany like the dreams and poetry of the 
Middle Ages. She has joined the grand industrial 
march of modern nations, and henceforth must 
display the luxuries and enjoy the costly pleasures 
which follow enterprise and prosperity. There 
are no more nice apartments in a beautiful city 
for twenty cents a day; no elegant ménage on a 
thousand dollars a year; no dinners of distin- 
guished people where a few dishes were considered 
enough, provided conversation was lively and 
music followed. The happy days of ‘‘student 
life” on $200. annual income have vanished. 
The professors who used to live in elegance on 
$1,000 salary, and the high officials and aristocracy 
who rejoiced in $2,500, are driven to the verge of 
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bankruptcy under the new régime of prices, or must 
perform heavy extra labor to make both end; meet. 
A bitter ery goes up from city after city of Germany, 
of ‘Rent! Rent!’? Landlords seem to have entered 
into a conspiracy to oppress their tenants. In Berlin, 
in Dresden, in Vienna, magnificent houses ‘‘in flats” 
are being put up, one after the other, by building so- 
cieties or private individuals, and still the demand is 
greater than the supply. Rent rises continually. 
Families crowd together. The poor and middle 
classes are driven to the outskirts. Berlin is being 
built up faster than New York, and one who was 
in Vienna twenty years ago would hardly know it 
now. 

Prices have advanced for many articles; wages have 
ricen; and for a family accustomed to live say on 
$5000 per annum in New York, many German cities 
’ would be quite as expensive. They might, it is true, 
save on rent, because they take less; that is, they 
live in a suite of rooms instead of aseparate house. 
Wages of servants are apparently less, but the differ- 
ence is made up by the necessity of having washing 
done out of the house. The two things cheaper in 
Germany than in America are carriage-hire and edu- 
eation. For the latter there still exists a large culti- 
vated class who have not been drawn into commercial 
pursuits, and who crowd the market; so that excel- 
lent instruction in languages, music, and science can 
be obtained for very low terms. It is the salaried and 
literary classes who suffer most in this change of 
prices in Germany, and from whom, at present, the 
rest of the community get some advantage. 

In remote ] ocalities, where the industrial wave has 
not yet reached, one will occasionally find the old 
wages. ThusI was in a village recently, in Prussian 
Silesia, where a common laborer only obtained a dol- 
lar and a half a week; but such instances are in- 
creasingly rare. 

With reference to styles of living, a friend of mine 
in Berlin, among the cultivated classes, told me that 
he could not venture to give there to his associates 
such dinners as he gave in New York—so great a show 
and outlay being demanded now in the German capi- 
tal—and I know well that he entertained comfortably 
and elegantly in our city. 

One remarkable evidence to the stranger of this 
financial change in Germany are the public notices and 
the advertisements in the papers. Formerly the walls 
of some German towns were posted with placards of 
* Lotteries;’’ now it is of “‘Loans.’’ The daily papers 
seem to have almost nothing in them but advertise- 
ments of investments, loans, securities, new compa- 
nies, and all possible modes of disposing of the rich 
German savings. 

It is a striking instance of the solidarity of peoples, 
and of the amount of capital seeking outlet here, that 
the new French loan to pay off the German ransom is 
creating quite an excitement in Germany, and evi- 
dently will find abundant subscribers in the old 
** Fatherland.”’ 

German capital is beginning to stretch itself over 
the world. Banks are forming continually in Berlin, 
many with capitals of $10,000,000 and upwards. They 
have branches or sleeping partners in every civilized 
eountry. They would pour capital into New York, 
were it not for our heavy local taxation and our ab- 
surd laws against foreigners holding real estate secu- 
rities. They do indireetly support us with important 
means for industrial enterprises. 

But what does all this sudden flowering of industrial 
life mean? Where has this German property and in- 
crease of prices come from? 

We are disposed to think, too, that this sudden bloom 
is not entirely peculiar to Germany. It is merely a 
manifestation of the new order of things. Owing to 
improved communication, to railroads, steamboats 
and telegraphs, and to the increased use of machinery, 
labor is getting more out of the world than it used to; 
or, more strictly, the profits of production are more 
widely distributed and more immediately re-employ- 
ed. All modern civilized nations are to becsme 
richer. 

Germany has been preparing for this efflorescence 
for the past half century. She has been building in- 
numerable railroads, introducing new machinery, im- 
proving communication, stimulating both agriculture 
and manufactures by low duties, until finally when 
the great political event of the century—German 
Unity—was brought about, all distrust vanished, and 
her prosperity bloomed like a garden. 

Another grand fact too must be borne in mind: 
there is in all countries a rise of prices. The astonish- 
ing increase in the production of the precious metals, 
both in Australia and California, during the past 
twenty-five years, is only now beginning to be felt. 
The equilibrium is being established. Prices, whether 
in America, England or Germany, will never return 
to what they, were. The silver dollar, or the gold 
eagle or pound or mark-piece, have considerably less 
value than they had in 1848, 

To your readers contemplating living abroad, or 
educating their children in Germany, these facts are 
of great importance. No doubt cheap spots can be 
found, where a family can live yet, economically ; but 
they will not be in the large cities, especially of 
Northern Germany. Single persons can board decently 
in many cities at seven dollars per week including 
the room-rent. A boy can be schooled in some 
excellent schools at $400 to $450 per annum for 
education and board. A student can live comfortably 
on 800 Thalers, say $700 per annum. The great saving 
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over-America is in the price of clothing, owing to the 
cifference of tariff. 

We have never however been able to see the desir- 
ability of sending young children to continental 
schools. The true time for a boy to enjoy Europe and 
improve from it, is after our college course; and cer- 
tainly a boarding-school for girls on the continent is 
the last thing an American parent should covet. 


CHARLOTTENBRUNN, PRUSSIAN SILESIA, t 
July 27, 1872. 








IN EXTREMIS. 
BY MRS. RICHARD 8. GREENOUGH. 


CHAPTER VI.—ROBERT’S JOURNAL. 
6e NE gave into my hand a crystal cup, 
Deep graven over with devices strange; 
A golden essence filled its hollow up, 
Whence rose rich fragrances with ceaseless change. 
‘Taste not,’ a voice cried, and I shook wi:h dread, 
‘Nor spill one drop of this most precious wine!’ 
And as it spoke, low ‘thunder rolled o’erhead, 
And distant lightnings showed the Sea of Time. 
Shuddering, I stood and held the crystal vase; 
Thirsting, I bent o’er the forbidden wine, 
Till froze the hand that held its carven grace, 
Till parched my heart for that which still seemed mine. 
Soen the cloud-hand that soft o’erfolds mine own 
Shall pour me wine to mortal hps unknown,” 


It is dated the fifth of September. To-day is the 
twenty-sixth. Only three weeks ago her living hand 
rested upon this paper, and now—. Cain only killed 
his brother. I have killed the woman I loved and 
who loved me. 

Since Mr. Mertoun sent me these lines with his letter 
bidding me to return before it was too late, I have 
been living in a horrible dream. I look at my hands; 
they do not seem mine. The tones of my voic2 have 
an unnatural sound tomyear. I am stupefiel. My 
ambition, my pride, my will, all are dead; buried 
with Helen whom they slew. 

Since my return to the fort I find its monotony in- 
supportable. The mountains that rise, grim and 
scarred, encircling us, suffocate me. The heavy, un- 
ceasing tread of the sentry re-echoes through my 
brain. I must shake this off, no matter how violent 
the remedy. . Better a thousand times the sharpest 
pain than this dull deadness. I will write all tiat hap- 
pened last June. That will be a medicine sharp 
enough to bring my death to life. It shall be another 
whip to scourge me with. I shrink from it already. 
If it might be atonement! But there is no atonement. 

As I write, the whitewashed walls of this narrow 
room disappear. I see again that little country 
church, so still, so hushed, so full of memories. I sit 
again as I sat in my cousin’s square pew, and wait for 
Helen; Helen, who twelve months ago was my pro- 
mised wife, and who now is another man’s widow. I 
see her enter in her long black garments, supporting 
her mother on her arm, and I fasten my eyes upon 
her shrinking figure as she takes her place in the pew 
opposite, and kneeling, buries her face in her hands. 
How she was changed! I wondered as I looked at her 
whether she repented the bargain by which she had 
bartered love and self-respect for wealth. Yet she 
was more beautiful than ever. The flushand glow 
were gone, she was pale now, but her features had 
never looked so perfect. Their mobile play had 
vanished: once it was like sunbeams seen tnrough 
rippling water, but now they were strangely still. 
She felt the look with which I held her as in a vice. 
AsI gazed I saw her shiver; then slowly, and as if 
against her will, she turned her face toward me 
where I sat, and lifted her eyes to mine with a look of 
anguish and supplication. As she met my gaze her 
look changed. The expression died out of her face. 
Paler it could not be, but it stiffened into stone. 
Helen! 

“Tittle children, love one another.” 

I felt my moustache curl, and passed my hand across 
my face to hide its expression, the outlook of the 
bitter irony within. 

“Little children, love one another,’”? sounded yet 
more solemnly from above, and looking up, I saw Mr. 
Mertoun’s face full of weighty earnestness. His ser- 
mon lay unopened before him. He was speaking 
witheut his notes. 

““My children, listen while Ispeak to you. I have 
been young and am now old, and I have seen the 
world and the fashion thereof, and there is but one 
thing whereof it is both fruitand promise, and that 
thing is Love. God framed the universe for the 
dwelling-place of Love. He created us and all the in- 
finite, unnamed multitudes of creatures who fill its 
shining worlds, that we might love. In loving, we 
partake of his nature; we draw the breath of his 
divinity, for God himself is love. 

“But itis not of love to God that I speak to you now. 
Could [ but speak worthily on that supernal theme, 
the light of heaven itself would illume this little 
church with a glory no eye could endure; and the 
chant which rises from every hand’s breadth of the 
ilimitable space through which we are ever circling, 
would pour upon our ears a soft yet mighty chorus 
which would untune our sense forever for the faiuter 
meledies of earth. I speak not to you to-day of love 
towards God, but I say unto you these words, O my 
children, love one another! Through love of each 
other only can ye rise unto the love of Him who in love 
created you all. For if a man love not his brother 
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whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom he 
hath notseen? It is our privilege to hope in that creat 
future which lies solemn and silent before us, we 
shall through countless ages rise nearer and nearer to 
the Source of love; perchance, as Eastern sages in rapt 
reveries have dreamed, to be re-absorbed into that 
Great Spirit whence we came: but to this we can with 
pain and difficulty raise our thoughts; they are dulj 
and dim ; they sink back abashed from the contempla. 
tion of such a glorious destiny. It is our privilege to 
aspire to the love of God: but, little children, itis your 
duty to love another. Ye are all alike weak, sinful, ang 
sorrowing. O pity one another, my children! Pity, 
Iimplore you, each other’s weakness, pity each other's 
sorrow, but most of all, pity each other’s sin. For, 
could ye but see arizht, the sin, the sorrow and the 
weakness, are but one. Hold no bitterness in your 
hearts, one against another. Let not the sun go down 
upon your wrath. Have ye been sinned against, has the 
hand that should have given bread, offered but a stone, 
to your hunger; has the voice that should have spoken 
blessing, uttered but a curse; has the cup that should 
have held life’s sweetest wine, mocked your thirst 
with a draught of poison;—forgive, oh forgive! Ye 
know notall. Yesee but asin aglassdarkly. Judge 
not, that ye be not judged. Commit your wrong; 
unto God. He without whom not a sparrow falieth, 
He will not uncaring see your misery. In His good 
time will he bring good out of evil. This has He prom- 
ised; but side by side with the promise, stands the 
charge, ‘ Little children, love one another.’ ”’ 

Ibheard nomore. The past rose before mg, and iis 
thronging memories shut out the preacher’s voice. 

How Ihad loved her, this woman who sat almost 
within reach of my hand. I had felt her heart beat 
against mine; I had drawn the breath from her lips; 
and now she was more distant from me than any 
creature in God's universe. My love had been no 
child’s play. In the three years I had passed on the 
frontier, whilst Helen had grown into a woman, I 
had hardened intoa man. It was with all a man’s 
fervor atid passion that 1 loved her, the beautiful, 
buoyant girl. How tender she seemed, how true. I 
would have staked my eternity upon her truth, her 
purity. Sometimes I could have wept for very ten- 
derness seeing how pure she was. And this girl, who 
had my heart’s core in her keeping, who was to me my 
every wish, my every hope, my heaven; this girl, with 
my kisses fresh upon her lips, her tears at parting 
scarcely dry upon my cheek, had given herself, so\d 
herself asin a market, to a man whose very touch ® 
were pollution. And this was Helen, this was what I 
had loved. God forgive me, how I loathed her. 

It was well that my habitual self-command was as of 
iron. No one save us two knew what had been. In 
those days of hope and happiness, we had agreed to 
keep our affection secret until I was able to claim her 
for my wife. It suited my pride to have it so, and she 
bad consented. And now ina few moments I was to 
meet this guilty woman with friendly greeting; was 
to take her by the hand, and listen to her words, and 
bo one was to know the black gulf that lay between 
her soul and mine. I could do it, nor would it be hard 
todo. It was she who was to shrink, not I. And so 
when the moment came, I turned toward Helen and 
her mother. I stood by her side, but I could not take 
her hand, and I said in the prescribed tone, the pre 
scribed words of condolence, mockery as they seemed. 
Helen had drawn her heavy veil over her face, nor 
did she raise her eyes, nor answer me. Her mother re- 
plied in her soft, whispering voice. Then the custom- 
ary invitation to the Pines was given and accepted. I 
aided Mrs. Eyre into her carriage, and then Helen, and 
all things were as if they had not been. 

The sunlight lay dark before my eyes as I drove that 
afternoon towards Helen’shome. Somber and sinisiet 
looked the house as I approached it. The blinds were 
all closed. Everything visible wasin exact and formal 
order. No more green plants wreathed the ante-room; 
it looked cold and forbiddiug. The drawing-room, 
once so bright and cheerful, was still more changed. 
It seemed uninhabited. The piano, formerly always 
open and strewn with music, was closed; the musi? 
had disappeared. The vases which used to be filled 
with flowers were empty. Helen’s drawing-table was 
no longer in its place. The room had an indescribably 
chill and solemn appegrance. It seemed set in order 
for a funeral. Yet, changed as it was, it was filled 
with memories that almost suffocated me. Helen’s 
girlish face looked out on me from every shadow; her 
limpid laugh vibrated on the scentless air, the silent 
piano trembled again to her penetrating touch, and, 
—keenest remembrance of all—again her sweet voce 
sank into my soul, as with eyes upraised to mine she 
sang tome. The mor-ents I waited alone were erowd- 
ed with pain almost beyond endurance. The storm 
within me was swelling higher and higher, when Mrs. 
Eyre entered. She looked sadder and wearier thar 
of old, and if possible there was a still greater look of 
appealing helplessness about her, with a something 
tremulous, like the presence of an unspoken fear. She 
always liked me, partly, I think, for my own sake, and 
partly for Helen’s. Her eyes tilled with tears as she 
— me how glad she was to see me again within her 

oors. 

She referred briefly to Helen’s marriage, and the ac- 
cident which had rendered both Helen and herself 
valows at the same moment. I was surprised at the 
deep feeling with which she spoke. Itbecame evident 
to me that the bond between herself and her husband 
had been more than I had thought it, the tie of 
affection. 
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a bitter curiosity, I asked how Helen had 
borne the event. A frightened look came over her 
wan face, and she answered hurriedly. 

“Robert, I don’t know what to say about Helen. I 
don’t know anything about her. Her engagement to 

~ much older than herself, and such a man 
Mr. Alton, 80 
too, as he looked, was a terrible shock to me. I begged 

“ prayed her not to marry him. It seemed impossi- 
ble that Helen could want to marry that man. But 

he did, and she would say nothing. From the day 
& : ed she was a different person, so cold 
she was engag : 

and still and haughty looking that I was almost afraid 
ButI did speak toher. Iknelt down 
to speak to her. 
pefore her, before my own child, Robert, and begged 
her not to marry him. And she only stooped and kissed 
mae forehead—her lips were like ice—and went away. 
And when the accident happened, and I was in such a 
state, she never spoke, but did everything for mc as if 
she were & statue walking about. Sometimes I think 
it cannot be Helen. She is as kind and thoughtful for 
me as ever, and she takes the best care of me; but 
from the time she was first engaged, the heart 
seems to have died out of her, and I feel she does 
not love me as she used to do. But I hear her step on 
the stairs.” And Mrs. Eyre hastily composed her ex- 
pression. 

Then the door opened, and Helen, shrouded in 
widow’s weeds, came towards me with a slow, mechan- 
ical movement. There was not a trace of emotion in 
her bearing. I almost doubted my memory, as I re- 
called the look I had that morning for one instant 
seen. A stranger’s eyes looked out on me from that 
still face; a stranger’s voice spoke to me in calm, im- 
passive modulations. A breath as of the tomb envel- 
oped her. It was asif she had taken refuge from me 
in Death. 

Had God smitten me wi‘h blindness that I could not 
see? Had the Furies seized on me asa fit instrument 
to torture their innocent prey? Helen, wherever you 
may be, listen, listen and forgive! 

A mood bitter, vengeful, inhuman, came over me. 
TI was maddened by her composure. A fierce desire to 
break down that calmness; to pierce that stony still- 
ness, took possession of me. I sought to torture her 
as an Indian seeks to torture his enemy. I used my 
knowledge of her former self to stab her the more 
surely. Taunt, sneer, sarcasm, pitiless allusion, re- 
morseless reference, I used them all; and all were so 
veiled under the show of unembarrassed converse, 
that her mother sat by, unconscious of the malignant 
cruelty, for such it was, with which I was turning the 
knife in Helen’s heart. 

And Helen endured it all. Not a nerve quivered 
outwardly, not a muscle of her marble face stirred. 
Once only she closed her eyelids heavily, and I saw 
her breath stop. And even then I had no pity. I 
brought my victim to life with a fresh stab. 

If in this wild border warfare I am taken by the In- 
dians, I shall not, in dying, suffer what Helen suffered 
at my hands that day. God knowsIam not cruel or 
‘vindictive by nature. Had I been so, she would never 
have loved me; but my whole being had been 

changed by the blow I had received. There was no 
tenderness left in me, no faith, no hope, no love. And 
on that day, and on the following days, the only de- 
sire I was conscious of, was to repay in part to Helen 
the agony she had inflicted upon me. 

Those weeks taxed my powers of suffering well nigh 
to the utmost. It was torture to be near her; it was 
misery to beaway. <A blind desire for her presence, 
though but to give and receive pain, filled my every 
moment; and when I yielded to the force which drew 
me to The Pines, it was but to repent my folly and to 
curse my weakness. I had ceased toreason. I did 
but feel. 

Helen avoided me as far as it was possible to do. 
With a mixture of rage, grief and triumph, I per- 
ceived that she dreaded me. Her every nerve seemed 
in a’state of tension from the time I entered the room 
where she was until I left it. Her command of her- 
Self began to falter. Her color would change, her lips 
faintly quiver, and her eyelids began to droop before 
me. Her first stony impassibility was giving way be- 
fore the constantly renewed strain putupon it. These 
signs I could mark ; but further I saw not, nor could 
I decipher what, beyond fear, they might indicate. 
Helen’s soul, once so transparent, was hidden from 
menow. Her emotions had passed beyond my ken. 
She was a stranger to me. Her love was dead ; mine 


was changed to hatred—so I thought.” But the day 
came. 


Moved by 


(To be coniinwed.) 





—‘‘ Everything connected with your missions is 
a blunder,” says the Brahmin to this young and in- 
experienced missionary. Yet, as the results of mis- 
sionary enterprise, ten thousand native preachers, in 
more than a hundred different languages, unite with 
the missionaries of many lands in repeating the story 
of the Cross; and three hundred thousand disciples in 
Christian communities numbering more than a mil- 
lion, gathered from almost every tribe of the children 
of men, bear witness to its saving power, and the 
blessed hopes it inspires. And then the Bible and a 
Christian literature in most, if not in all of these 
many tongues; the undermining of heathenism; the 
despair of the popular faiths; the conviction that the 
truth is with us, and all the vast preparation for the 
final conquest! Give us fifty years more of the same 
Sort of ‘ blundering,” and we will hope to have the 








Gospel im every household, and opportunities for 
Christian instruction within the reach of every child 
of the human race !—Exchange. ; 








MIDSUMMER IN THE CATSKILLS. 
BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


E went berrying the other day, but the 

berries were only an excuse for a ramble, as 
children take tea to reach the sugar at the bottom of 
the cup. We might easily have forgotten the object 
of our walk, for we had, besides the whole of the 
Kauterskill Clove, mountains in the direction of 
Hunter that seemed playing all hands round against 
the horizon’s rim, asky full of glorious clouds, a cool, 
sweet wind blowing off Round Top and High Peak, 
and bursts of radiant sunshine. 

I saw the first autumn leaves yesterday, August 
fourth, on the road to the Mountain House. . It was a 
low maple shrub that blazed, torch-like, amid the 
forest-green. ‘There is a fairy bluebell that grows in 
the most difficult places on the edge of rocks, and in 
high and breezy situations. It is of the color of a 
deep June sky, strung on a delicate, almost invisible 
thread-like stem. The lightest touch of the breeze 
seems to shake out airy chimes too fine for mortal 
ears. This fragile thing of beauty fringes the edge of 
the grim cliff sbove which the Mountain House 
stands, and lays its pretty face against the pitiless 
stone like a prayer for mercy. ; 

One fancies the loneliness of this placein the late 
autumn, with wild sad winds wailing and sobbing in 
tbe forest, the mighty jaws of the Clove yawning be- 
low, and clouds sweeping the mountain sides like 
funereal veils. The few scattered houses along the 
turnpike seem the outposts of civilization. Nature 
stands ready to snatch back the hard-won fields, and 
use them for her own wild husbandry. A year ortwo 
of abandonment would plant brambles and berry- 
bushes in the grass meadows, and fill the few gaps 
culture has made even full with these forest-clad 
slopes. Now this road is enlivened by a throng of 
tourists journeying to and fro. Stages go rumbling 
past to the various hotels and boarding houses, and 
almost stagger under the lcad of baggage strapped 
upon their backs. Large mountain wagons dash by 
conveying excursionists to points of interest. The 
lady pedestrians, in their short walking dresses, are un- 
deniably picturesques. They carry long, white, wood 
poles to assist them in climbing; and the costume 
disguises the wearer almost as effectually as a bathing 
suit. Once sees a trim figure tripping lightly away, in 
short skirt and neat belted blouse, with the air of a 
sylph, but a peep under the brcad-brimmed hat some- 
times reveals wrinkles and gray hair—sixty instead of 
sixteen. . 

We have loitered long on the road to our berry 
patch; but it was not the fault of that delectable 
spot that it lay over in the direction of the Kauter- 
skill Fall, and gave us some bewitching glimpses into 
the Clove, with its sunken road reeling off as thread 
from the spindle, and laden teams crawling ant-like 
over the track. You feel here that you have almost 
reached the end of the world, and there is only a 
single barrier-wall shutting you out from that sea 
which breaks along theshores of the infinite. 

These mountains are remarkably well dressed, 
clothed in living green up to their throats. The pass 
seems tunnelled through solid verdure. [ts curves 
and slopes melt and fiotv together with soft sinuosity, 
and the foliage has a precision and unvarying green- 
ness seldom seen elsewhere. One is tempted to reach 
out and stroke the mountain’s fur coat. Butit is a 
beautiful wall to hang cloud shadows upon, and 
readily loses its own color to take the finest atmos- 
rpheric hues. 

A bard bit of climbing brought us to the top of a 
stony pasture, where the herd’s grass is scant, but so 
sweet we fancy it imparts a mountain aroma to the 
milk and butter it helps to produce. Round Top and 
High Peak began to peer down upon us. anxious to 
find out what is going on in the world. High Peak is 
always on tip-toe; and for the last few days has played 
a weird game of hide-and-seek with sun and vapor. 
We rese the other morning and saw the outlook 
through the Clove filled with a white frozen sea, 
which appeared to have stiffened while dashing its 
waves against the bases of the hills. The whole val- 
ley was submerged and petrified into a strange 1mage 
of death. Towards noon the mist drew up like a 
heavenly portcullis raised by invisible hands, and 
spanned the gorge with a shining bridge fit for the 
feet of argels. It lingered all day, and grew more 
and more exquisite, like carved pearl and silver fili- 
gree. 

The Clove at times seems to form a huge ear-trum- 
pet, and. bring the faintest vibrations of sound to the 
auditory nerve. Ikave heard the wind murmuring 
and sighing ina grove of pines far up the mountain 
side when it was perfectly still elsewhere. The effect 
was that of spirit-whispers, that could only make 
themselves heard ina peculiarly awe-struck hush of 
the air. When vapor hangs aslow as the old barn 
acrogs the road, and the capacity for sound is much 
augmented, cnecan discern the cawing of crows in 
the forest perhapsa mile away. It is curious how 
this startling bird-note seems to accent the solitude, 
and end it’ with two or three exclamation- points. 

The long-standing dispute in regard to the superior 





altitude and importance of Round ,Top and High 
Peak is at length ended. Professor Guyot has brought 
scientific accuracy to bear upon the subject, and 
gives the palm te Hunter Mountain, which lies off a 
little to the southwest. Its beetling side is deeply 
graved by the abrasion of winter torrents, and looks 
like the score of some universal harmony. Walking 
along the solitary road, remote from any house, with 
this meuntain in view, one seems in the midst of a 
vast cathedral, with the noblest architecture, frescoed 
walls, pictured windows, chantries filled with sweet 
singing birds, dim aisles of solid pines, and on the 
topmost peak the ark of the covenant, in its silver 
cloud-house, and cherubim and seraphim veiling their 
faces with their wings. 

We passed on our walk a mean farm-house hidden 
in the fields, with nothing but a zig-zag cattle-track 
leading out to civilization. There was a little thin, 
wiry, mountain-hay scattered about by the handful, 
and a piece of corn edged with potatoes. We seemed 
to have reached the minimum of human needs, and 
our berry-patch, at the same moment. There it was, 
lavishing itself over acres of this rocky upland, red 
with delicious fruit. It is impossible to do justice, in 
words, to a feast of this kind, partakemof in the inidst 
of wild scenery. The pretty lonely place, the tinkle 
of cattle bells, the sweet air and smell of pines and 
immortelles, the sky bewilderingly blue overhead, the 
fine mountain-grassin which our feet were set, all 
added fiavor to the repast. 

A little farther on, our way led to a fine surprise 
called Prospect Rock, where we peered over a dizzy 
precipice into the Kauterski!l ravine. The rocky 
basin is closely environed by a dense forest growth, 
and from here suggests the idea that some mighty 
giant, ages ago, scooped out the hollow with one hand, 
and with the other emptied a beaker over the brink. 
The fall was increased while we were there by the 
patent contrivance so often described. We got the 
sight without paying for it, which did not trouble us 
much. There is something painful in the thought of 
forcing this free, wild cascade to the menial service of 
turning a money-mill, and augmenting its charms by 
a paltry trick. I liked the natural aspect of the fall 
much better, especially when the wind took the slen- 
der thread of beaten spray, and waved it from side 
to side like a gauze scarf about the shoulders of a 
dancer. The Laurel House, from this distance, looks 
like a smart, new martin-box, perched on top of the 
cliff. 

We came upon a party of six or eight, mostly stout 
ladies, who appeared to be enjoying the view. One 
meets such specimens of thesex all through the moun- 
tains. They crowd stage-coaches inside and out, book- 
ing themselves as one, when they ought to pay for 
two. Inacountry where the roads are steep and dif- 
ficult, it would be just to regulate fares by a sliding 
scale according to the weight. Passengers should be 
brought through the Clove at so much the pound. 
Asit is, thin people are terribly wronged. These stout 
ladies make good pedestrians. For the reduction of 
flesh they evidently prefer the panting system to that 
of Banting. 

Life up here is now given over to the enjoyments of 
beautiful scenery, out-of-door exercise, cheerlul, brisk 
walks through spicy woods, laurel-bordered paths, 
and fields scented with sweet fern. Early hours are 
kept, from the healthy fatigue which comes after in- 
haling so much pure air. Then follows sweet sleep 
and early waking in the roseate dawn, with mists 
rolled like wool along the flanks of the mountains. 

This is heaven in contrast to the feverish Babel of 
the city. 





OF SABBATH DESECRATION. 
BY LAICUS. 


HE writer of the letter which I copy below, 
will be somewhat surprised to see it published 
in the columns of the Christian Union; but it presents, 
in so striking a manner, so common a form of Sabbath 
desecration,that I trust she will excuse the liberty I 
take. Besides, there is good authority for it. Just 
now all our great men aretaking the columns of the 
newspapers to ventilate their opinions, in letters to 
one another, about Greeley and Grant. Why should 
not plain men like myself follow their example, and 
publish their correspondence on other matters? This 
letter, which isaprivate one, or at least so much of 
the letter as touches on the Sabbath question, is as 
follows: 


* And now I want to ask you a question; for I'am 
greatly perplexed what to do. I like my school very 
much, though its rules appear to me-sometimes pret- 
ty strict. lsuppose, however, with a hundred harum- 
ecarum girls, such as we are, it isnecessary to have 
pretty strict rules. But it does seem to me that our 
Sabbath rules are too strict. We have, as you know, 
separate rooms, one room for each two scholars, so 
that each of us has a room-mate. On Sundays we are re- 
quired to remain in our roomsall day until ey time, 
except when we go out to meals or church, the latter 
twice in the day. If weare compelled, for any reason, 
to be outof our rooms, we must vot stop to talk to 
oneanother. Mrs. (the principal) says that no 
Christian can object to this rule, as it is the way that 
every Christian should spend the Sabbath; and that 
those who do object, should submit for the sake of the 
others. For myself I do not object so much, taough it 
isnot the way 1 have been used to spending the Sab- 
bath at home; but I can see very plainly that it makes 
some of the girls, who are not Christians, hate both 
the schooland the Sabbath; and it makes my heart 
ache to see the influence itis having onthem. NowTI 
wish you would tell me if you really think this is the 
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tight way to observe the Sabbath, and ‘if not, what I 
can do aboutit? Isortof wish you would write some- 
thing about theSabbath ‘in the Christian Union, for 
Mrs. .takes that paper; and perhaps it would 
havesome influence on her.” ae 

The first duty of a scholar in school, like that of a 
citizen inany country, is to sustain, by her example, 
all laws, whether wise or foolish, if they do not ac- 
tually conflict with paramount duties. It is very 
easy to submit to laws which we think reasonable. 
The true test of allegiance is where the law appear3 
to us clearly unreasonable. It is the plain duty of the 
pupil, in such a caseas that described, to lend her influ- 
ence and example to ascrupulous obedience of even 
perfectly unreasonable regulations, so long as she re- 
mains a member of the school in which they are 
promulgated. 

-But that these Sabbath regulations are perfectly un- 
reasonable, would seem to me to be beyond all ques- 
tion, wereit not that I know Mrs. to be an ad- 
mirable teacher, and her school an admirable institu- 
tion. I cannot, therefore, refrain from supposing 
that Mrs. represents a common notion respect- 
ing the Sabbath—the idea that all its hoursare to be 
spent in seclusion and meditation; that monasticism 
is not whollywrong after all, bnt only six-sevenths 
wrong; that one day in seven every Christian should 
turn monk. . I cannot otherwise comprehend why, 
during one day in seven, she should turn her school 
into a nunnery. 

I do not imagine that many modern Christians prac- 
tice upon this idea, but I suspect a good many enter- 
tain it in theory, and are perplexed and haunted by a 
troubled conscience, because their practical Sabbath 
isso far different from that which exists in their 
vague and shadowy ideal. They think that all the 
£abbath hours should be devoted to religious exer- 
cises; and because they are not,and indeed cannot 
be, every recurring week brings a sense of a me2asur- 
ably ill-spent Sabbath-day. Indeed this idea is tol- 
erably clearly expressed in the Westminster Shorter 
Catechism, though it is somewhat of a surprise to 
find any one, even a Puritan of the Puritans, laying 
itdown as alaw for ahundred school-girls, in this 
nineteenth century. 

“The Sabbath is to be sanctified bya holy resting 
all that day, even from such worldly employments 
and recreations as are lawful on other days; and 
spending the whole time in the public and private ex- 
ercise of God’s worship, except so muchas is taken 
up in the works of necessity and mercy.’’ 


That must be Mrs. ’sauthority. Atleast it is 
difficult to conceive where else one should look for 
authority for a conversion of the Sabbath-day, from 
one of joyous rest to one of irksome and intolerable 
restraint. It isnot to be found in the Fourth Com- 
mandment itself, which proclaims the day as a rest- 
day only, and says never a word about either public 
or private exercises of worship; and which in one of 
its forms promulgates the day as a memorial of the 
emancipation of Israel from Egypt, for which surely 
no more inappropriate commemoration could be im- 
agined than a day of solitary imprisonment. It 
is not to be found in the practice of the Old 
Testament saints--of David, who remembered it 
as a day of joy and praise; of Hezekiah, who re- 
instated the forgotten day by a national feast 
of exuberant gladness; of Nehemiah. who com- 
manded it to be kept asa day of joyous feasting; of 
the later Jews who, while setting apart some portion 
of the day to religious observances, spent the re- 
mainder, as their authorities tell us, “in festal cheer- 
fulness, in receiving and returning the visits of 
friends, and in dances and games and juvenile exer- 
cises.”” Itis not to be found in the pravtice of Christ, 
who never said or did aught to encourage secular 
avocations cn this day, but who healed the sick, walk- 
ed with the disciples, plucking the corn as he went; 
received and accepted invitations to social gatherings, 
to one, at least, of considerable size and importance; 
and who again and again rebuked the religious dese- 
cration of the Pharisees, who made ita day of bondage 
by their rules, but never once the imagined desecra- 
tion of those who relaxed that rigor by their larzer 
liberty. It is not to be found in the teachings of the 
apostles, who condemned all restrictions upon the 1i- 
berty of the Gcspel, and left the observance of uhe 
day to the conscience and good sense of the individu- 
al disciple; and who even repudiated the idea alto- 
gether that Sabbath o* servance was 1 test of disciple- 
ship in the Christian church. It is not to be found in 
the example of the early church, which condemned 
indced, feasting and excess, but which equally con- 
demned fasting and asceticism and gloom as iaappro- 
priate to the day on which Christ the Lord of Life 
rose from the dead. 

The Sabbath is most endangered, not by the open 
attacks of blaiant infidelity, but by the secret under- 
mining of those who hedge it about with such rigors 
as to make it utterly distasteful to youth. Itis not 
alone by pic-nics and-bands and processions, that it 
is desecrated, but also, though unconsciously, by the 
asceticism that converts this memorial day of free- 
dom into oneofintolerable bondage. Because I love 
the Sabbath, I protest against the miscalled Christi- 
anity which so abuses it. Because I long to see al) 
Americans love it, I protest, above all, against pa- 
rents and teachers systematically inculcating a hate of 
the day and of Him whose resurrection makes it 
gloricus, by imperting into it that monastic mgor 
which Protestantism has abolished from all other 
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days, and associating with its divine Author the idea 
ofaservile and ascetic religion. It is a day of rest; 
and for rest freedom is the first condition. It is a 
day holy unto the Lord. And in the joy of our Lord 
is our strength. Through the week, we are to wear 
our armor and march inrank. On Sunday, we are 
to lay our armor off, break ranks, and rest in the full 
fruition of the liberty of the children of God. 








CONCERNING UNPERSUADABLE- 
NESS. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE L. WALKER. 


NE marked tendency of the gospel of Christ 

is to produce in its genuine possessor a gentle and 
compliant spirit. The Apostle James tells us the 
“wisdom which descendeth from above” is “ easy to 
be entreated.’’ Hardness, self-opinionatedness, stub- 
born adherence to one’s own preferences, are traits 
which both the spirit and the precepts of the Gospel 
unite to condemn. A temper always kind, a behavior 
often acquiescent and yielding, is the legitimate out- 
come of true piety. In reference to a large part of 
human conduct, “ easiness to be entreated,”’ is charac- 
teristically a Christian trait. 

But not in reference to all parts! There is a limita- 
tion to the proper exercise of the compliant spirit. 
Just as plainly as it is one tendency of the Gospel to 
make a man easy to persuade, just so plainly it is 
another téndency to make him impossible to be per- 
suaded. If in reference to some things he is to 
be as wax, in reference to other things he is to be as 
iron. 

Nor is there any mystery about these two dissimilar 
tendencies of the Gospel. The spheres of acquiescence 
aud of resistance are not of doubtful boundary. 
Under which jurisdiction it stands, a sincere conscience 
need seldom hesitate to decide. The division of juris- 
diction runs just where moral obligation runs. 

All on this side is the domain of choice; and here 
gentleness and persuadableness have their proper field. 
Allon the other side is the domain of obligation; and 
there persuadableness is sin. 

Compliance is beautiful when it sacrifices self. But 
when the thing sacrificed is not self, but the right, 
compliance is odious. 

To give up one’s taste and time and means at the 
solicitation of another;—to unbend the rigor of one’s 
energy, to renource the prize of one’s pursuit,.to yield 
quietly to the wishes of some one we pity or esteem 
may be a very lovely and noble action. But to give 
up duty and truth is to surrender what no one hasa 
right to yield; and compliance in those things is weak- 
ness and guilt. : 

The times on which the church of the present day 
has fallen, are times which make remembrances like 
these péculiarly important. It is not the grace of ac- 
quiesence which now needs especially to be culti- 
vated. Unpersuadableness is the more demanded vir- 
tue. The Christian conscience of most of us needs a 
tonic rather than a sedative. More iron in blood and 
spirit would benefit us nearly all. 

But their are some phases of the Christian life which 
give the commendation of this heroic virtue a peculiar 
The number and the quality of the temp- 
tations surrounding men is one of them. Every 
person who attempts to live a Christian life in this 
world does so in the face of great obstacles. There 
is no benefit in winking out of sight the fact that the 
courses of this world are adverse to piety. He who 
would reach the heavenly gate has an uphill road to 
travel. The pilgrim who sets outon that journey does 
not go far without encountering allurements, to yield 
to which is to abandon all chance of success. Solicita- 
tions environ him, to which, unless he is unyielding as 
stone, he falls a hopeless prey. 

Nor are these allurements mainly the great and 
odious ones of ambition or avarice or lust or idleness. 
They are more delicate and harmless-seeming matters 
which are more fatal by far. They are solicitations 
which come in a very quiet and innocent-mannered 
guise. 

Seme of them are such allurements as steal insensi- 
bly over the spirit amid the beauty and brilliancy of 
certain forms of social life, toward which one feels an 
inward longing even while dimly perceiving their in- 
compatability with a close and earnest walk with God. 
Some of them are such allurements as tempt a young 
disciple to lay aside a little of the singleness of his 
steadfastness, and compromise a little with the world 
he has renounced. They are such seductions as incline 
a man to excuse himself from religious duty, and 
withdraw his shoulder from the active burden of the 
Christian service. They are such temptations as fall 
occasionally from seemingly friendly lips, exhorting 
one not to be too precise or earnest in Christian loy- 
alty. A parent thus often quietly dissuades a son or 
daughter from some spécial course of devotion to the 
Lord’s work. A trusted counselor thus turns a young 
man aside from the gospel ministry, or diverts a young 
woman from her high endeavor to consecrate her life 
to Christ and human souls. 

And frequently the special power of such tempta- 
tions lies in the very fact of the personal affection which 
presentsthem. It isa father who desires his son to be a 
prosperous merchant. It isa mother who wishes her 
daughter to shine in society, who delicately dissuades 
the conscience which is meditating duty and weighing 
the claims of the Lord. 

In oLe way or another life is full of allurements like 
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these. Multitudes of them come from within. And 
multitudes more come from without, deriving their 
rower to nareens from the social and friendly infy. 
ences with which they are joined. The solicited ona 
is pat off his guard by the seeming harmlessnesg or 
even kindliness of the form in which the temptation 
comes. The persuasion draws near in gentle guise, it 
is very “easy to be entreated” by it, and indeeg 4). 
most impossible not to be entreated. 

But nevertheless the only salvation is in not Deine 
persuaded. Flint, not wax, is the only hope. Con. 
pliance has its place, but its place is not here. Tyo 
temper of resolute unyieldingness is the only temo; 
which will answer. i 

And to-day among us, it is this unyielding temper 
which above a‘l others needs to be cultivated. We ara 
in no danger of too rigorous and strenuous an adher- 
ence to Christian principles or practice. Howevay 
sometimes, that may have possibly been a peril, it ix 
not so now. What our churches are in peril of, rather, 
is a general relaxation of the fiber of resolute godii. 
ness. 

We have amenities enough. What we want i; a 
little Christian stubbornness. Power to say “No!” 
“No!”’ whatever the consequence. ‘ No!” whatever 
the customs of society may urge to the contrary: 
“No!” whatever fond but short-sighted friendship 
may hope orimplore. ‘“ No!’’ whatever tears of our 
own, or others either, the fulfillment of duty muy 
cost. 

The occasional presence of such resolved devotion is 
what gives us our occasional glimpse of a heroic, 
achieving Christian life. Its general absence is what 
fills our churches full of unachieving disciples; tie 
drift-wood of circurastances, and the melancholy illus- 
trations of a weakness unable to make stand against the 
seductions of the world. 

Unpersuadableness is our want. Whether for per- 
sonal steadfastness or for power with others, that is 
the prime need. For, whatever may be said to the 
contrary, it is a resolute and uncompromising devotion 
which best commends devotion to those who have it 
not. An unpersuadable piety is the piety that per- 
suades. 








COLORADO SPRINGS. 
BY R. W. RAYMOND. 


HE world has entertained hitherto a notion 
that civilization is a plant of slow growth. First 
the howling wilderness with wild beasts and savages; 
then the adventurous hunter and trapper; then pio- 
neer settlers, with white-headed children, gathering, 
in the intervals of fever and ague a scanty subsistence 
from the half-cleared ground, and waiting desperately 
for better times; then schools and churches and de- 
cent houses; and finally, when all things are ready, 
the railroad and the telegraph. It is I believe an 
American idea, and one of comparatively recent ori- 
gin, to reverse this order, and make the railroad the 
pioneer. This policy has borne in the West amazinz 
fruits; and I have rarely seen a more striking instance 
of its wisdom than the case of the Denver ani Rio 
Grande railway. 

This is one of the first narrow-gauge railroads in tha 
United States; but its remarkable success will en- 
courage a host of imitators. It runs from Denver, 
Colorado, southward along the easterao flank of 
the Rocky Mountains to Pueblo; and it will be con- 
tinued through New Mexico. Its gross earnings are 
already annually more than a third of its cost so far; 
and the great activity of business which it has aroused 
will speedily double its receipts. 

The most interesting point on the line is Colorado 
S:rings, at the foot of Pike’s Peak, 78 mile3 from Den- 
ver. The journey is delightful. One enters the pretty 
little toy-train, and is surprised to find how comfort- 
able one may be in so small a space—though it must 
be confessed, that, barring the curiosity of the thing, 
the larger seats of the broader gauge are more con- 
yenient. However, whoso has made this trip over the 
plains in a stage will feel himself unspeakably a debtor 
to the steam-cars of whatever gauge. 

All the way, the stately mountains accompany us, 
lifting up their snow-patched summits, and stretching 
out their purple ridges, with dark, piny cafions be- 
tween. Astriking feature of the range isa line of 
red sandstone, standing almost vertical, and cousti- 
tuting for a hundred miles a sort of boundary wall 
between the mountains and the plains. Sometim3 
this sandstone wall attains the height of several hun- 
dred feet; and, when thesun shines upon it, its glow- 
ing red stands out distinctly against the brown and 
gray of the granites, or the dark green of the pine- 
woods. Itis the remnants of this and other sandstones 
ef the mountain flank that make the strange and pic- 
{uresque scenery of Glen Eyrie, the Garden of the 
Gods, Monument Park, etc., where in cliffs, column3 
and ail manner of fantastic forms, it encloses and 
towers above peaceful and and secluded grassy parks: 
One of these, Glen Eyrie (so called because of an 
eagle’s nest, high up on one of the overhanging crags), 
General Palmer, the President of the railway com: 
pany, has purchased, and transformed into beautifu 
egrcunds, surrounding a handsome residence. This 
villain the heart of the Rocky Mountains, shut out 
from all the world, and only accessible by a nwrow 
ustural gate through the rocks, is a very agreeavle 
surplise to the traveler, who enters, as we did, un3us- 
pectingly, the san-tum of solitude aad silen-e. 
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In addition to these natural beauties and curiosities 
the neighborhood possesses the great attraction of the 
soda and iron springs. These lie about six miles from 
the railroad, up the cafion of the Fontaine-qui-bouille, 
—a name which I fear will soon be replaced by its or- 
dinary form of Fountain Creek. There are four of 
the soda springs, differing, so far as the taste can dis- 
cover, principally in the strength of the solution. 
They all taste like Seltzer water, of free carbonic acid. 
Analysis of the water from the Manitou, the largest 
spring, shows it to contain a large proportion of salt, 
anda notable amount of chloride of potassium and 
picarbonates of soda, lime and magnesia. Further up 
the cafion are three or four chalybeate springs. 
Whether these springs possess marvelous healing 
properties or not, one thing is certain: people come 


. here from far and near in search of health, and find 


it. No doubt the beautiful scenery, the equable and 
delicious climate, the invigorating air and the altitude 
(something over 6,000 feet, I believe) have much to do 
with these remarkable cures of rheumatism, dyspep- 
sia, liver complaints, etc. Another important element 
bas been the circumstance that visitors have hitherto 
been mostly obliged to live in tents. The one small 
hotel at the springs is crowded to overflowing; and 
the prices, moreover, are “‘Saratoga prices’’—so the 
cafion is dotted with little camps where parties of ex- 
cursionists are living in delightful gypsy fashion. 
Sometimes they are royally provided with wagon- 
loads of furniture and provisions; sometimes they 
are the simplest ‘ outfits’ of plain, country people, 
who encamp in a business-like way, and will not be 
burdened with ‘‘ conveniences’’; sometimes they are 
the still ruder lairs of solitary pioneers, who have 
brought hither their haggard faces and gaunt frames, 
broken down with long exposures or reckless living. 
to drink the waters “‘ that make old men young.”’ 

It is pathetic to see them, so brown and yet so pule, 
so rugged and yet so weak, walking about the shady 
roads, or feebly climbing the rocky paths, or sitting 
(as I saw one the other day) helpless by the sparkling 
waters that babble hope to their despair, like the 
cripple by the pool of Bethesda. 

Even for invalids themselves, it is not good that a 
watering- place should be frequented by the sick only. 
Heretofore this has been perhaps toa larger extent 
than usual the case with these springs. When it cost 
a troublesome journey to reach them, people were 


‘more likely to come from necessity than for pleasure, 


though there has always been a goodly proportion of 
summer tourists. But now the face of things is 
changed. The railroad has opened the door for all 
enterprises, and a company has taken the region in 
hand with that mysterious energy of speculation 
which inhabits corporations in lieu of asoul. <A very 
large and handsome hotel is just opened at the 
springs; walks, rustic bridges and arbors, are con- 
structing to beautify the vicinity, and fashion has 
marked the place as herown. Already is seen along 
the road the unaccustomed gleam of silk dresses ; 
parasols blossom among the sunny glades ; there are 
piazzas and flirtations, and daily papers, and a tele- 
graph, where even the bear and deer have scarcely 
forgotten to come. (A bear was shot in the cafion this 
spring ; but he was the last ; and the other day two 
deer crossed the road, contemplated with timid cur- 
iosity a pic-nic, and hastily forsook the neighborhood 
forever.) - 

At the railroad station, six miles from the springs, a 
new town, called unfortunately Colorado Springs, 
has been laid out, also by the company. This is the 
Fountain colony—one of those modern enterprises of 
civilization which, when they fail, are branded as 
“land swindles,’”’ but when they succeed, succeed 
with emphasis and glory. The town of Greeley, north 
of Denver, is one of them ; and Fountain colony is 
another, and in my opinion a more promising one, so 
far as natural advantages go. On Tuesday evening, 
July 30, was held the first anniversary meeting of this 
colony, and a statement of its history and prospects 
Was presented by the colony secretary, from which I 
cannot forbear to make a few extracts, illustrating 
the great power of organization and wise manage- 
ment in bringing to early maturity what used to be 
the result of slow, painful, and often misguided 
growth. 

The colony was organized in June, 1871, and land 
Was purchased—ten thousand acres—on the Monu- 
ment creek and the Fontaine-qui-bouille, and six hun- 
dred and fifty acres around the mineral springs. The 
town was handsomely laid out, and contracts were 
immediately made for the construction of the hotel 
and the irrigating canals. Lots were offered at $25 to 
$.00 for the first year. Four public parks, comprising 
more than a hundred acres, were reserved 3; each re- 
ligious denomination received ground for a church ; 
Senerous reservations were made for schools and 
academies, an asylum, a zoological garden, and a 
cemetery. Trees were planted along all the wide 
Streets ; and seven and a half miles of these thrifty 
Plantations give promise of stately avenues which a 
few years will fulfill. The trees are mostly cotton- 
wood, and of unusual size—four inches in diameter. 
They are watered by perpetual brooks of clear water 
Which run on either side of every street, and they are 

topping” handsomely already. 
oan natural advantages of the colony are its beau- 
iful and healthful location, the large amount of 
arable land and fine stock ranges surrounding it, the 
abundance of water, the neighborhood of Pike’s Peak 
and the soda springs, and last, but not least, the good 
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business management which presides over its des- 


tinies. Here are the results of the first year’s work.: 
270 town lots sold, 159 houses built, and 15 building ; 
population, about 795; nineteen miles of canals fin- 
ished, and seven miles to be finished this fall; 13 miles 
of lateral irrigating ditches through the town ; 11,000 
letters monthly at the post-office ; a weekly news- 
paper ; two churches ; a free reading-room ; a society 
of natural science ; and plans preparing for a build- 
ing to accommodate a school of three grades. The 
school will be ready before the children, unless they 
import a stock to start on. 

Now, that is what I call a good year’s work ; and it 
may stand, with other similar enterprises, as one of 
the blessings attending the American system of rail- 
way pioneering We are redeemed at last from the 
hardships, the squalid poverty, and the ignorance 
which have attended the birth of our new settlements 
in times past. We have found out how to subdue the 
maternal wilderness without planting in its place a 
moral wilderness—how to transplant into new ground 
a healthy social system, as industrious hands have 
transplanted these cottonwoods that flourish outside 
the window as I write—mature and strong already, 
and not doomed to slow stages of the feeble wand and 
saphng age, but ready to put forth at once strong 
branches and abundant leaves, 

Of course the railroad people will make lots of 
money out cf these land speculations. I am sure I 
hope they will. If the thing did not pay pecuniarly, I 
should doubt its soundness sociaily and morally. 


CoLoRADO Sprines, Aug. 2, 1872. 








SANDS OF SUMMER. 


1.-IN THE COOL OF THE DAY. 
BY A. F. 


HE child, perchance, when first he sees 
Great ocean’s boundless waves unrolled, 
May seek some pool where, on his knees, 
He joys in what his sense can hold. 


The farmer plows, and sows, and reaps— 
His dame is busied morn and even; 

Close to their yearly round they keep, 
And think how long the road to heaven. 


I step across their garden wall, 
And find unharnessed Nature dwells 
And broods there, while the voices call 
Of bird, and bee, and ocean-swells ; 


And peace that welcomed the first man, 
And joy of new-created life, 

The fullness of a finished plan, 
As when young Eve first waked—a wife. 


And outside of our garden gate 
A solitude perpetual spreads 

Bright leafy screens to shield our state, 
And fend the sunbeams from our heads. 


Then leave sometimes the brackish pool, 
And put away the useful cares; 

‘Thy angel waits when day is cool, 
And comes upon thee unawares. 





FROM CHICAGO. 
Cuicago, August, 1872. 
THE CHENEY CASE. 


PINIONS differ concerning Bishop White- 
house’s chances for success in his raid upon the 
property of Mr. Cheney’s church. Law, reduced to its 
simplest terms, is supposed to be the fair thing, and it 
does not seem quite the fair thing that a congregation 
should be dispossessed of the house which it has built 
and paid for, because it decides to modify its form of 
worship. On the other hand, it is not clear that any 
number of persons have the right to take property 
which was donated for a specified use and divert it to 
a different purpose, as long as a single one of their 
fellow contributors is absent and unconsulted, or 
present and protesting. If, in my partiality to girls, I 
choose to help endow a young ladies’ seminary, I do 
not care to think that the trustees by and by may 
turn it over to the tender mercies of a herd of boys. 
And if, in my loyalty to the doctrine of apostolic suc- 
cession, I have given a dollar to a true-biue Episcopal 
Church, I certainly have some grounds for feeling that 
the trust has been perverted, when the door-key 
which my dollar bought has been used to lock out the 
bishop. But right here is where Mr. Cheney and his 
friends muke their issue, aud here is where the fun is 
expected to come in, if the court can be persuaded to 
decide when a church de-Episcopalizes itself. For a 
great deal of evidence can be rammaged up that “the 
church ”’ bas allowed large latitude in the manipula- 
tion of the liturgy and forms of worship in these High 
Church days. But whether the court will decide that 
all this is in its province, is doubtful. The civil assize 
will have its hands full if it holds itself ready to revise 
the action of Sunday-school superintendents in assign- 
ing teachers to their classes, or of churches in electing 
their Sunday-school superintendents. Mr. Cheney’s 
people seem to have faith in the law’s delays, if not 
in their final triumph over the bishop, for they are 
making extensive repairs on their church this summer. 


SUNDAY AND THE CAMP-MEETING. 


As I write, there is a gathering of the Methodist 
hosts for the great annual camp-meeting at Desplaines, 
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a few miles out of the city. Many families, owning or 
renting cottages on the grounds, will move out for a 
fortnight or so, and have a good tite of a vacation. 
The croquet-playing will be the better for the prayer- 
meetings, and the prayer-meetings no worse, it is to 
be believed, for the croquet. Sunday’will be the great 
day of the week. Special trains, loaded to the plat- 
form edge. will run to and from the city. The well- 
filled country wagons will ray in by every road, and 
the ministers in all the churches round will preach to 
discouragingly depleted congregations. A holiday- 
crowd, chatting, chaffing, and making love, will 
saunter about the grove, occasionally edging up to 
the preacher’s stand for a little variety in the day's 
entertainment. Andif the same thmg is done that I 
have seen in other years, the business committee will 
be turning a Sunday penny by the sale of pies at the 
refreshment-tent while the preaching is going on afew 
rods away. Some good, doubtless, is done, but great 
harm, also, if we American Christians, our camp- 
meeting brethren among the rest, have hitherto held 
the Lord’s Day in right estimation. It is especially a 
pity for them thus to shut their own mouths when 
there is need to raise every voice against the steadily 
and swiftly growing tendency to make Sunday simply 
a holiday. We in Chicago have already lost the old 
orderly quiet of the day. Loaded trains come and go 
at the railway depots; the beer gardens and saloons 
are full and noisy. It is the day which our German 
eitizers almost invariably choose for their festivals, 
pic-nics and processions. The carpenters even ham- 
mered away atthe spire of a new Lutheran Church on 
Sunday while service was being held inside. 


THE MESS OF POTTAGE. 


It was found to be one of the alleviating features of 
the situation, after the fire, that an admirable lecture- 
course had previously been arranged for the winter. 
Mr. Steiner, the young man who organized and man- 
aged it, was a new-comer among the caterers for pub- 
lic amusement; but his fertility of resource, his 
energy, his liberality in securing the best talent, his 
genius for advertising, his ease and fluency before an 
audience, and, in the end, the unparalleled success of 
the course, stamped him as a manager of great prom- 
ise. He united with one of the leading churches, and 
engaged actively in Sunday-school work. When the 
French band decided to visit Chicago, after the Bos- 
ton Jubilee, he was retained to work up the arrange- 
ments for their concerts here and in several other 
cities. But just as they had closed their series of suc- 
cessful entertainments here, and were leaving to meet 
their appointments elsewhere, Steiner mysteriously 
disappeared, and with him ten thousand dollars of 
-concert receipts. His friends at first believed that he 
had been foully dealt with, and the bank account of a 
few hundred dollars and other things which he left be- 
hind seem to have been shrewdly arranged to encour- 
age such a supposition. But one thing after another 
that has come to light leaves no doubt that he has 
turned thief and fled with his stolen funds. The 
strange thing is that he should have bartered away 
character and reputation so cheaply. With his skill 
as a manager he could have made, legitimately, in two 
or three seasons as much as he realizes from his fraud, 
while, in the nature of the case, he has shut himself 
out from any reappearance elsewhere in so conspicu- 
ous acalling. It is hard to get the best of a bargain 
with the devil. 

OBERLIN. 


It is surprising to see how every county and corner 
of the West is sprinkled with men and women who 
spent at least a part of their school days at Oberlin. 
Often it was only a term or two in the preparatory de- 
partment, but usually a single term in that atmos- 
phere of consecrated earnestness left its permanent 
impress upon the character. We shall have to wait 
for the arithmetic that can compute the consequen- 
tial damages wrought by the rebel privateers, before 
we attempt to estimate the consequential benefits 
which these plastic and forming Western States have 
received from Oberlin in the last forty years. Its en- 
thusiastic, reformatory folk have sometimes had their 
foolish crotchets, but those have been incidental and 
for the most part harmless. It has always set charac- 
ter before mere “ culture” in its educational! idea, but, 
in later years at least, has been awake to the 
claims of the best scholarship. Its glory is that it 
surrounds the student with such a h2althful moral 
atmosphere, and that it reduces the cost of an educa- 
tion to the minimum. Tuition costs but nine dollars 
a year, and good board less than three dollars a week. 
The boy who works his passage with a hoe or a wood- 
saw does not lose caste, and the girl who must dres3s in 
calico, and wash dishes for her board, is under no 
social ban. The graduating class this year was the 
largest that ever left the college, and all the depart- 
ments are unusually flourishing. But there are rich 
men somewhere who need to find out what an excel- 
lent investment they may there make of some of their 
money. The college professsors are left to bring up 
families, and exercise the generous hospitality for 
which Oberlin is renowned, on the meager salary of 
$1,200a year. By some magic unknown to most mor- 
tals—and their wives—they manage to do it. But 
even to pay these salaries and meet current expenses 
out of the current income, the college needs an addi- 
tioral endowment of $100,000. When that is raised I 
hope some one will step up with $20,000 to endow the 
Chair, which was established two or three years ago, 
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but is yet unfilled, of English Literature. Three ser- 
mons out of every four, and nine newspaper articles 
out of every ten, testify to the lamentable need of the 
instruction from such a cha‘r in the colleges of the 
lard. CALUMET. 








Public Opinion. 
THE ENGLISH ARCHBISHOPS ON THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 
{From the Archbishops of Canterbury and York to the Earl of 

thaftesbury.] 
LAMBETH PALACE, July 22. 

Y LORD: We heg leave to acknowledge the 
receipt of a memorial respecting the use of the 
Athanasian Creed in the public service of the Church, 
dated June 2%th, and signed by your lordship .and 
about seven thousand lay members of the Church of 
England. That part of the Creed which contains what 
are commonly called the damnatory clauses has 
long been the subject of discussion; and the present 
memorial shows that these clauses still give great 
offense to many faithful members 9f our Church. 
Indeed, there is no great section of our Church which 
has not intimated its readiness to accept some change 
in order to remove the offense. The Ritual Commis- 
sion, agreeing substantially with the Commission of 
1€89, has recommended an explanatory rubric to this 
effect: ‘‘The condemnations in this Confession of 
Feith are to be no otherwise understood thau asa 
solemn warning of the peril of those who wilfully 
reject the Catholic faith.’’ All the Professors of 
Divinity in the University of Oxford, namely, Dr. 
Mozley, Dr. Heurtley, Dr. Pusey, Dr. Ogilvie, Dr. 
Bright, and Dr, Liddon, bave concurred in the foll»w- 
ing explanatory statement: ‘‘That nothing in this 
Creed is to be understood as condemning those who 
by involuntary ignorance or invincible prejudice are 
hindered from accepting the faith thus declared.” 
The Convocation of the Province of Canterbury also 
has appointed a committee to consider the expediency 
of drawing up a synodical declaration, explanatory of 

the sense in which these clauses are used. 

We find, however, the impression to be very general 
that none of these explanations would meet the 
requirements of the case. The Church of England 
differs from other Churches, including the Church of 
Rome, in the frequency of the use of this Creed before 
large congregations. Under all the circumstances, we 
are prepared to assent to the course now recommended 
to us, though it may have some inconveniences; and 
we beg leave to assure the memorialists, through your 
lordship, that our endeavors will not be wanting to 
bring this difficult question to a satisfactory solution. 
While we think it, right to pay due attention to the 
legitimate scruples of those who, through their zeal 
to maintain the truth as it has ever been taught by 
the Church of Christ, feel great anxiety respecting 
any change, we fully anticipate that, in conjunction 
with our brethren, we shall be able to devise some 
plan which will meet the wishes of that other large 
body of persons who object to the solemn use of words 
which they regard as unauthorisedin their most obvious 
sense, eithcr by the letter or the spirit of Holy 
Seripture. We have the honor to be, my lord, your 
lordship’s obedient servants, A. C. CANTUAR. 
W. Expor. 


PERSON AND PRESIDENT. 
{From Old and New for September.) 


HERE is a commonplace notion-to which, 

sooner or later, most persons have become so ac- 
customed that they suppose it expresses an axiom, 
that. in matters of state, “ principles not men” are to 
be considered. Mr. Canning tried to dispose of the ab- 
surdity of the notion in his epigram, in which be said 
that some people believed that the cart pushed the 
horse; but for his part he believed that the horse drew 
Wee Che « sk 

The condemnation of “ personality” in the presiden- 
tial canvess ought to be only the condemnation of the 
unnecessary discussion of the personal peculiarities 
not invelved in the issues. But it isabsurd to say that 
we are not to speak aloud of the personal qualities on 
wkich the whole success of the president depends. 
What is the discussion but the discussion of the qual- 
ifications of the candidate for the post? . ... 

To bave reproached that able and energetic financier 
and administrator, the late Erastus Corning, for being 
unfitted for his influeritial post in the management of 
the New York Central Railroad in consequence of be- 
ing lame of one leg, would have been a gross person- 
ality. But to discuss that defect in a candidate for 
winning a foot-race would be perfectly fair. .. . . 

A candidate for West Point is examined to see if he 
be near-sighted or deaf. Once in West Point, he is 
constantly examined to sce how much and how little 
he knows of mathematics, of French, and of the force 
of powder when it cxplodes. All this is personal. 
The whole Civil Service Reform rests on personal ex- 
amination of personal qualities. The man who can 
wash windows best shall wash the windows of the 
Custom-house. The woman -who can scrub best shalt 
have the privilege of cleaning the tobacco stains in 
the Capitol . ... 

The case is different in England, whose constitution 
is such that a worthy widow lady of domestic tastes 
and habits makes just as good a king as Solomon in 
all his glory, and a good deal better too. For there 








the king is the weeden Indian outside the shop. The 
real manager is behind the counter inside; to wit, the 





ministry in Downing Street. A “ Live Indian” for a 
sign would cnly maketrouble. . .. . 

But with a president of the United States th: case 
is still otherwise. He is notirresponsible and inacces- 
sible like the dey: he is simply the most responsible, 
the most accessible, the most defenceless even, of all 
the human beings in the land,—of all men the very 
safest to attack, the least able to strike in return. Th> 
failure under President Adams of the Sedition Law 
showed plainly enough that no limitation of the right 
of attacking the president will be tolerated by the 
free and independent voters of America. Nor is he 
a figure-head, like the English sovereign. He is an 
Fxecutive. Instead of being on purpose not to do 
any thing, he is of purpose the concentration, the 
head, the hand, of the nation’s whole power of doing. 
He is meant to bea living, an immensely strong and 
active, force. He needs, therefore, not merely the 
average qualities which will do very well for a king, 
but far more besides. 

As a matter of fact, the Presidential canvass now in 
progress turned, to begin with, upon the personal 
qualities of President Grant, which were brought for- 
werd as being the basis of a Republican dissatisfaction 
with him. With equal propriety the personal qual- 
ities of Mr. Greeley, who was set up against him, came 
afterwards into question. The quantity and quality 
of the “ personalities” of the campaign, however, not- 
withstanding the lamentation made over them, and 
though certainly more, and less elegant than might be 
desired, are notin any alarming dezree beyond pre- 
cedent. In fact, there is no more or worse of them 
than usual. To one familiar with Gillray, the amelior- 
ation (for instance) in the manners of the caricaturist- 
chapter of the campaign shows an amazing progre3s 
in civilization within a century. 


GRANT AND GREELEY. 
[From the same.] 

‘HE solid and enduring texture of Gen. Grant’s 
moral courage has withstood one of the hardest 
tests possible,—to remain silent aud cool, minding his 
business, in the performance of his duty, as the sol- 
dier’s simple and manly phrase describesit, for months 
and for years, in the midst of incessant and shameful 
accusaticns; possessing the means of thoroughly dis- 
proving them, and not using those means. The sam2 
sort of impregnable resolution has been proved, again, 
in the quiet, straightforward way in which he h:s 
done his Guty about Civil Service Reform. Convine- 
ing himself that the reform ought to be made, Gen- 
Grant set it in operation in good faith ‘to the best of 
his ability, without giving any signs of knowing what 
he must have known,—that even his friends would 
award him little enough of credit, and would, many 
of them, hinder him as much as they could; and that 
his enemies would attribute whatever there should be 
of failure to the president’s own bad faith. Never 
was a more barren, thankless, ill-favored task under- 
taken; never was an attempt made whose very mik- 
ing was in itself so absolute a demonstration not mere- 
ly of rectitude in opinion and preference, but of moral 

courage in action. 

As for pursuing a right policy under discourage- 
ments, the only prediction for Mr. Greeley’s future 
which can be based upon a view of his past career is 
that he will go wrong in every emergency; that the 
certainty of his going wrong will be greater as the 
emergency is greater; and that he will do so exactly at 
the moment when the most harm will follow. In 
proof need only be recalled to mind, for the present, 
the beginning, the middle, and the end, of the Rebellion. 
When it was threatened, Mr. Greeley said the seceding 
States ought to be let go; and this just at the time when 
a vigorous assertion of the permanency of the Union 
would have done most good. In the middle of the 
war, while Lee was in Pennsylvania, Mr. Greeley ad- 
vised making terms, if certain specified losses should 
be suffered. Now, to advise surrender when it has be- 
come necessary may be the calmest and bravest wis- 
dom; but to speculate on it and get ready for it, be- 
fore thereis any necessity, is the sort of activity which 
acommander in the field answers with a pistol-ball 
through the ecdviser’s head; and justly, for it is the 
surest way to cause a surrender. Toward the end of 
the war, when the Rebellion already felt the premoni- 
tions of collapse, Mr. Greeley wanted to negotiate, ex- 
actly at the moment when negotiation was the only 
possible means by which the South could expect to ob- 
tain any part whatever of its unjust demands, or to 
save any part whatever of the wrongful laws and cus- 
toms for whose sake it began the war. How many 
such fatal coincidences are needed to establish the fatal 
habit? How often must a public man surrender all of 
the public weal that he can surrender, in order to 
prove that he should be trusted with the whole lead- 
ership of it? 


MR. GREELEY’S CONSISTENCY. 
{From an article by Gliver Johnson in the Golden Ajo. 


~“T is alleged that Mr. Greeley is a wavering, 
unstable man, shifting from side to side in politi- 

cal affairs, and unable to hold a steady course in the 
conflicting currents of political opinion. I have read 
or heard this allegation a hundred times, but always 
with fresh astonishment. How any one at all ac- 
quainted with his life can honestly bring against him 
such acharge is tomea mystery. If the charge were 
that he is doggedly persistent in everything that he 
undertakes, never relinquishing a principle once 
avowed, nor ceasing to press a favorite measure even 
at the hazard of his own personal and party interests, 











{should feel ne surprise, for in this there would be 
more than a semblance of truth. This charge of in- 
stability is never accompanied by specifications. How 
could it be? Onthe other side specifications may be 
multiplied. Mr. Greeley, for instance, has been a 
Protectionist from boyhood. Has he not been so per- 
sistent in advocating a Tariff as to provoke the hos- 
tility of many of his party friends, and incur the 
charge of pig-beadedness? When did he ever show 
any signs of wavering upon the question? It is al- 
leged, but most unfairly, that his acceptance of the 
Cincinnati platform is a waiver, for the sake of office, 
ef his life-long views upon this subject. If thereis a 
waiver, it was made long before he accepted the Cin- 
cinnati nomination. Was he not one of the founders 
of the Republican party? And did he ever insist that 
that party should commit itself to his doctrine of 
Protection? Did he not, in his devotion to the prin- 
ciples and objects of that party, welcome Free-Traders 
to its ranks, and frequently support them for office? 
His attitude in respect to the Tariff is unchanged, save 
that whereas the Republican party often paltered 
with that question in a double sense, using language 
meant to bear different interpretations in different 
Iccalities, the Liberal Republicans frankly and 
honestly confess their inability to agree upon the sub- 
ject, consenting that it shall not be made a party 
question, but, for the sake of a desired union in mat- 
ters of more pressing importance, shall abide the 
chances of opinion in the Congress Districts. Prac- 
tically this is just what the Republican party has been 
compelled to do from the beginning; and if Mr. 
Greeley is a sinner in this respect, his sin began from 
the hour that he entered that party, and is in no 
sense aggravated now. But I may be told 
that he is falseto his Tariff views in pledging him- 
self beforehand not to veto a Free-Trade Revenue bill 
if Congress should pass one. Not so; the pledge is 
consistent with the view of the veto power which he 
has always held and often expressed, viz.; That that 
power should never be exercised by a President merely 
because a measure passed by Congress is in conflict 
with his opinions, but only when, in his solemn judg- 
nent, it is in conflict with the Constitution, or when 
the legislative body, for party purposes, has disre- 
garded and defied the express will of the people, As 
President he will be at perfect liberty to urge his 
Tariff views upon Congress; but if that body is 
found to differ from him, he will be bound, not 
merely by what he saysin his letter of acceptance, 
but equally so by the views of his whole life, not to 
defeat the will of the people by the ‘‘One Man Power” 
in the form of a veto. Surely, there is no instability 
here. 








THE TURKISH BORDER.—II. 
BY SCRUTATOR. 


HEN one attempts to speculate about the 
future of Eastern Europe, and particularly of 
the region known as Turkey in Europe, one comes at 
once upon a number of curious facts which make the 
‘Eastern Question," as it is called, still the greatest 
puzzle of the old world. The Mahommedans entered 
Europe at two points—Spain and Greece. But the 
invaders of Spain were Arabs, a refined, civilized, 
acute, progressive and highly gifted race, who carried 
the arts and sciences to a high state of perfection 
during the eight centuries of their sojourn, and whose 
expulsion by the Spaniards was undoubtedly a heavy 
misfortune for the whole western world, for the 
Spaniards can hardly be said to have contributed any- 
thing to civilization. The invaders of Greece on the 
other hand, the Turks, though Mussulmans also, were 
a rude, coarse-grained, thick-skulled, thick-skinned 
Tartar horde, who had neither literature nor science 
when they took Constantinople, and have never since 
created or acquired one. They were, owing to Arab 
influence, in advance of Christendom however, in the 
art of war, but this their one art they used whelly for 
purposes of destruction, and ravaged and burnt and 
battered wherever they went. They destroyed nearly 
all the remains of Byzantine art at Constantinople 
except the Church of St. Sophia, which they turned 
into a mosque, and came near destroying all the re- 
mains of Greek art in the Morea and Asia Minor. 
They never have shown the slightest capacity for 
progress or mental acquisition of any kind. Their 
own language, though highly flexible, is a rude and 
unpolished dialect of c»valry soldiers; when used by 
the upper classes, and for literary purposes, it is 80 
mixed up with Persian and Arabic, that a commen 
Turk does not understand it. Moreover, they have 
never displayed the slightest capacity for government. 
They have been in Europe for over 400 years, and they 
have had in Europe alone over 20,099,000 Christian 
subjects, and yet they have never established any 
system of taxation, or judicature, or police; have never 
made any roads, or erected any public buildings, or 
in short made the smallest contribution to civilization ; 
and if they withdrew to-morrow would not leave 
behind either in the laws, language, institutions, or 
monuments of their dominions the slightest trace of 
their stay. ; 
Now this barbarism of theirs, and above all their 
want of governing capacity, curiously enough has 
worked one very beneficial result; it has actually left 
the peopieof Roumelia, Bulgaria and Bosnia, better 
able to take care of themselves after the Turks go,than 
they would be, had the conquering race had any fac- 
ulty for organization or love of ceutralization. For 
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instance, since the Turks took Constantinople, three 
reat European States, France, Austria and Russia, 
may be said, not exactly to have come into existence, 
put to have been consolidated and cemented into 
powerful states—subjected toa common code of laws, 
put in possession of great armies in which all serve, 
and placed under a system of minute supervision on 
the part of the central authority. In the fifteenth cen- 
tury the differences of race, languaze, and traditions 
between the different provinces of these three states, 
was fully as great as those which the Turks found 
among their European subjects. Had the Turks been 
a race with any capacity for government, they would 
cat once have gone to work to drill the people of their 
conquered territory, into an obedient, passive, and 
tolerably homogeneous whole; and there is no doubt 
would have succeeded as these Christian powers 
thave done. But being simply lazy, fighting, plun- 
dering sensualists, they contented themselves with 
frightening as many as possible into turning Mussul- 
mans, and then, having put a Pasha at the head of eavh 
province, concerned themselves no mere about it, as 
jong 2s the annual taxes were regularly paid. The 
Turks generally established themselves in force 
in the large towns, but the country districts, for 
the most part, they left to the Christians, and where- 
everthey settled in them, they lived in villages to 
themselves. The result is that every Christian vil- 
lage allover this vast erea, is really as self-governing 
asa New England town. I do not mean to say that 
it does for itself what a New England town does, or 
that it has as little to fear from any outside authority 
as a New England town has; but it has far less politi- 
calor juridical connection with the state thana New 
England town has. A Christian subject of the Porte 
in any of the provinces I have named has no courtto 
appeal to, except the nearest bishop of his own church. 
He o sus his land in common (or subject to periodical 
re-distr1,, ution) with his fellow villagers; he settles 
everything vf commona! interest with them; he has 
no country, ana 2° civil or political life outside his 
yillage. He carries n.8 Produce to the nearest great 
town, and sells it; but thy.’ is all he sees of the outside 
world. He is not liable to mu, ‘@ty service; and after 
‘he has paid his capitation tax in to he Tchourbadji, or 
head man—to be by him carried in ty the pasha—he 
has discharged his whole duty towards 13 Turkish 
rulers, and they concern themselves just «' little 
about him as he about them. 
it is true, he hates and fears them. For four 
centuries he has trembled when he has seen a 
party of Turks riding towards the village. He 
nows they will put up at his house, eat up his eggs 
and chickens, drink his milk, give his barley to 
their ;horses, and, in the morning, pay him with 
plows and abuse. He knows, too, that while they are 
there, it will be well for his wife and daughters to 
keep out of sight as well as they can. He knows—or 
‘did know till twenty years ago—that if he showed any 
sign of wealth, the pasha would probably levy a 
special contribution on him. But when they are gone, 
he is master in his own house, as no French or German 
or Russian peasant is. This fitful, brutal tyranny is 
very dreadful; but it does not break a man’s spirit, 
rob him of his independence and capacity for man- 
aging his own affairs, as the minute and watchful 
supervision of a civilized police does. Moreover, the 
‘Turks never concern themselves about the religious 
beliefs of their subjects. They have the same haughty 
contempt for the creeds uf the conquered that the 
Romans had, so that the rayah has never;known what 
itis to be harassed about his religious opinions. He 
has his priests, churches, and bishops, a3 numerous 
and gorgeous as he pleases. The general result is, that 
the hold of the Turks on all their provinces is and 
always has been very slight—no stronger thar that of 
an invading army. When they are driven out—as they 
have been, at intervals, from Hungary, Moldavia, 
Wallachia, and Servia—they donot leave behind them 


‘any social or political disorganization. Never having 


supplied police, roads, justice, or schools, everything 
goes on as before, minus the occasional brutality and 
pillage. The Servians—who are the only Slavonic race 
which has successfully revolted against them—accord- 
ingly, considering the barbarism and isolation from the 
rest of the world in which the Turks kept them for 
over two hundred years, have, during their fifty years 
of independence, made extraordinary progress. Their 
war of independence was wonderful and brilliant; and 
when it was over, they had to organize a government, 
establish courts’ and schools, and make roads—in 
short, one may say, to create civllized society—and in 
Spite of occasional disorders, have done it admirably. 
They have a parliament of their own such as many a 
western state might be proud of, as far as good sense 
£0es ; they have a well-administered system of finance, 
an excellent little army, and good courts, and are 
every day less and less disposed to accept any power’s 
protection, or share any power’s fortunes; and yet, 
fifty years ago they were in a far worse condition than 
any other European province of Turkey is now. 

Now the Bulgarians area tamer and more submissive 
people than the Servians, but they are’ of the same race 
and speak a different dialect of the same language. So 
are the Bosniacks; and these three between them make 
up the great bulk of the population of what we may 
call the Turkish border; and they have on the Chris- 
gian side of it the frontier kinsfolk known as Croats, 
for whom they have strong political and some 
religious affinity. Its therefore, greatly to be de- 


-Sired, and may perhaps be expected, that when- 


€ver the break up comes in Autria and Tur- 








key, and it will probably come about the 
same time in both, there will arise on the ruins nota 
tew Russian and German province, to be drilled and 
disciplined from St. Petersburg and Berlin, but a Con- 
federation of Slavic States, working out their own des- 
tiny in their own way, and making their own place in 
the family of civilized States. They are now the only 
really yourg peoples in Europe. Their vices and vir- 
tues are still the vices and virtues of barbarians, but 
they have the fresnness, and hopefulness, which far- 
ther west have faded before the failure of so many ex- 
periments. The rise and fall of so many dynasties, 
the passage of so many behets, and doctrines 
and systems. They look out into the great 
world which has so long been quarreling over them, 
very much as the Germans of Tacitus must have 
lcoked over the Roman frontier. It will bea great pity 
if any political combination made in the interest of 
western powers should prevent them from working 
out their own solution, and there is no doubt that the 
rise of the German Empire has greatly improved their 
chances. Itis the interest of Germany to build up a 
State of this kind on the Danube and the Black Sea, as 
a check on her only great rival, while the greatness 
of her own area, and the promise of her own future, 
takes away all temptation to extend her eastern fron- 
tier in that direction. 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
CHRIST EATING WITH SINNERS. 
Frmay EveEnrina, June 14, 1872. 

OME of the most far-reaching of the scenes 
and teachings in Christ’s life lie upon the page of 
Scripture with such simplicity as hardly to attract 
notice—as certainly not to attract notice in any such 
degree as they merit. I have in mind, to-night, a scene 
which took place immediately upon our Saviour’s re- 
turn from across the sea. Having cast out the demons, 
he was besought to leave the territory ; and he return- 
ed to his own home, whick was Capernaum. We know 
that then he was thronged; that the people were wait- 
ing for him; that he had an immense following; that 








‘he went on teaching; and that very soon (probably in 


the course of a few days) one of his disciples, a Levite 
(which is only another name for Matthew) madea great 
fest for him. 

Tt 1» Said that the publicans and the sinvers were 
following Christ in great numbers; and it is worth 
our while td £ousider, for one moment, exactly what 
these were. The, ublicans were tax-gatherers. Now, 
tax-gatherers are nut very welcome personages; aud 
yet,among us ordinarily they may be respected citizens. 
There may be inconvenieuce connected with them; 
but they are not oppressors, or the tools of oppressors; 
for the taxes are levied by ourselves, and we are inde- 
pendent. It would be a very different thing if we 
were under a foreign government; if we had a des- 
potic autbo1ity intruded upon us; if our liberty was 
usurped or taken away; if we were severely taxed; 
and if the taxes we paid were ruthlessly collected, and 
we were made to suffer. 

This was under the Roman Government; and when 
the Romans had possession of the government, they did 
govern. So these publicans collected the taxes fora 
foreign government. It was bad enough f or the Jew 
to have a foreign officer intruded upon them; but 
where a Jew consented to serve against his country in 
behalf of an intrusive and despotic government, it was 
very odious. And tbe class of men who accepted the 
office of collecting the taxes, toa large extent (we have 
it from profane history) were men without principle: 

Taxes were “farmed out’ to favorites; and they let 


them out to sub-collectors; and the people were’ 


ground remorselessly and extortionately; and there 
was very great odium and hatred built up around the 
names of these publicans. No other word, probably, 
carried so much venom in it as that word ‘ publican.” 
A publican was a man who sat at the very focal point 
of public indignation and dislike. There were indi- 
vidual exceptions to this general class, and Matthew 
seems to have been one of them. 

“ Sinners,’’ as applied to a whole class, signified the 
disreputable or outcast. As applied to women it meant 
the worst thing that could be meant. So applied to 
both classes in a mass it meant all the immoral and de- 
graded—tiiose who recognized no moral obligation— 
those who neither feared God nor regarded man—those 
who lived wasteful lives for their own self-indulgence. 
Here were those two classes, ‘‘ publicans’’ and “ sin- 
ners,’’ including both men and women. 

Now, it appears that there was something in the way 
in which Christ carried himself that drew this extra- 
ordinary audience around him. It was not, certainly» 
because he had lowered the tone of morality, for we 
know that his teaching raised the tone of morality 
everywhere. It was not because he undertook to make 
their course seem less guilty to them; for they were 
guilt-stricken in his presence. They experienced re- 
morse. They manifested the risings of a new moral 
life in consequence of his influence. There was some- 
thing in his carriage, in his utterance, in his methods 
of teaching, and especially in his address toward those 
most miserable creatures, which wonderfully created 
a feeling of morality in them. It may be said thata 
revival of religion broke out among the dregs of 
society—those whom the religious and respeciable 
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classes disdained to touch, or have commerce with 
In any shape. They thronged about the footsteps 
of our Saviour. They followed him everywhere. 
When this great feast was made, and those who were 
invited came in, there was an influx of these people, 
who were not invited. They passed in through the 
decor. And it is said that they sat (it should be said 
that they reclined) by the Saviour. And they were 
neither turned out by Matthew, nor repulsed by the 
Saviour. It was one of the most extraordinary feasts 
that the sun ever shone upon. Here was the Lord in- 
carnate reclining at a table; and by his side were har- 
lots of the lowest stamp, notorious sinners, hateful ex- 
tortioners, men without conscience or moral principle. 
They had intruded themselves into the presence of the 
Saviour, to the utter horror of the respectable classes: 
The Pharisees sat and looked on this spectacle with 
amazement. To see publicans and sinners reclining 
on couches with Christ’s own disciples, and eating with 
Christ and them, astonished the Pharisees beyond all 
measure. 

Anywhere, and now, such social familiarity means 
much; but in an oriental country, and then, it meant 
a great deal more. These people not only were fol- 
lowers and attentive listeners, but they reclined, as it 
were breast to breast, and ate with Christ. They put 
themselves on his level, and he accepted them. Those 
hard, righteous, exact, methodical Pharisees, who, ac- 
cording to their notion, were straining every nerve to 
live godly lives, thought they had triumphed over 
many of the sins ef the flesh. They felt proud of their 
regularity, and of their virtue, and of their zealous 
obedience to all that they considered obligatory in 
the law. Their whole force of life was directed to 
making themselves better—though the method which 
they adopted for doing it was an imperfect one. In 
their amazement, as the disciples passed in and out, 
they said to them, ‘‘ Why does your Master éat with 
publicanus and sinners?” It is as if they had said, “If 
he had contented himself with preaching to them, 
that would have been all right. [f he had met them 
in the public assembly, or in the street, or at the gate, 
and talked with them, that would have been right. I¢ 
would have been right for this Rabbi to have been 
kind to them. But this is carrying things too far. 
Here are these men and women who are notorious for 
wickedness, and they are unrebuked. They have 
come to the feast, and here they are, scattered among 
the disciples, as if they were the Lord’s people ; and 
he does not shrink from them. This is a little too 
much.”” And what aggravated their feelings still fur- 
ther was, that when they complained to him, he said, 
“They that are whole need not a physician, but they 
that aresick.”’ 

What was most striking, to my thinking, in such an 
act as this, was, not that he sought to redeem these 
people by preaching to them, and teaching them, and 
giving them the canons of morality, andshowing them 
their sins, and saying, * Repent of these sins, and be- 
come better, and then come to me, and [ will be com- 
panionable with you;” but that, in order to convict 
them, and inspire them with a moral heroism by 
which they should break away from their transgres- 


' sions, he brought his loving heurt, and laid it upon 


theirs. It was the love, the pity, the remedial sorrow, 
the goodness, of God in Christ Jesus, that was brought 
in its most attractive form upon these wicked people; 
and when he was questioned about it, he said, *‘ It is 
because they are wicked. They are sick—conscience- 
sick, heart-sick, soul-sick,and the loving heart of God 
is medicine to a sick soul.”’ He justified himself, and 
declared that he came, not to call the righteous, but 
sinners, to repentance. And that was the way he 
called them. He treated them as though they were 
men. He met them on the ground of fellowship before 
they repented. He sought to inspire in them some 
yearnings fora higher life by the kitdness and ten- 
derness and love with which he treated thei. 

I think this, when you carry it out, to be an exam- 
ple which God sets for us to follow. I think it is true 
that God brings to bear the energy aad the purity and 
the might of his own holiness to reclaim men. I 
think he meets them, not in judgment, but in sym- 
pathy, in encouragement, in hope-breeding influence, 
upon their hearts; and it ought to read us a lesson. 

I do not understand from this that you are to throw 
your house open to every ragamuffin that comes 
along. I do not hold that you are to take, indis- 
eriminately, into your family, among your little girls 
and boys, all that run up and down the street. I donot 
undertake,—such is the condition of things, such are 
the circumstances,in our day,—to urge any such duty as 
that; but the moral example is this: that men are not 
to be conditioned, for your sympathy and help, upon 
their first accomplishing in themselves a work of re- 
cuperation. You are to have sorrow for them because 
they are sinners. You are to bring that which is well 
in you into such connection with what is sick in them, 
thet your health shall be recuperation in them. 

I am afraid that a great many of us who speak the 
truth have such hatred of liars that when we hear 
that a manisin the habit of lying, we say, “‘ That is 
the last I want to hear of him.’’ We say, to all intents 
and purposes, “ Let the devil take him. I do not 
want to have anything to do with him. There is no 
telling what he means by what he says.’”’ We are apt 
to say of aman that is stingy, hard, avaricious, and 
that is charged with theft, “I will keep clear of 
him.” Ido not say that we ought to treat such a man 
as if he were not a thief, or stingy, or avaricious. I do 
not say that there ought not to be brought to bear 
upon him a sense of his sin, and punishment for his 
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crime; but I do say that the man is not to stand out- 
side of our sympathy, and that we are not to make 
our souls days of judgment, and bring him upasa 
culprit. There isa pity which is quite consistent with 
moral indignation; and it is quite possible for us to 
make aman feel the sinfulness of his course, and at 
the same time make him feel that because he is in the 
bonds of iniquity we seek to rescue him,and draw 
him away from danger. We have just escaped, as it 
were, so as by fire, and yet we are lenient with our- 
selves, though we are impatient with those who are 
just where we were. When men are converted, they 
turn right round and condemn their fellows for things 
which they ceased doing only a month ago. We 
who have ceased to break Sunday, look with con- 
demnation upon men who are not mindful of 
the Lord’s Day. We take on ourselves a few of 
the external observances of piety, and some of the 
prime duties of Christian life; but we are prone to do 
as the Pharisees did, while Christ was letting the sin- 
ful rabble rest against his bosom, in order that, with 
all the power of the goodness that was in him, he 
might inspire goodness in them. We are inclined to 
stand and say, ‘“‘ Did you ever see such a thing in this 
world? Here is a man pretending to be a child of 
God; and see how he mixes with these low creatures. 
He sets himself up to be a pattern of holiness; and 
see how heconsorts with all manner of people that 
are evil.’”? This kind of revulsion from evil takes on a 
form which is not to be justified nor allowed fora 
moment. Weare Pharisees in the offensive sense of 
the term, the instant our hearts cease to pity those 
we blame, and cease to succor those we know to be 
sinful. The province of true holiness is to cure. The 
noblest testimony against sin is to heal sin. 
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The Church Hymn Book, with Tunes. Ivison, 
— Taylor & Co., New York and Chicago. 
The examination of a new hymn book, of any de- 

gree of merit, is always a pleasant task to us; and it is 
doubly so when all parts of the work have been so 
carefully and well executed a3 in the volume before 
us, of which Dr. Hatfield is the editor. The number 
oi hymns is large,—including the chants, nearly fifteen 
hundred; but the “ padding,” often so large in exten- 
sive collections, seems here to be verysmall. Indeed, 
making that allowance for variety of taste which 
ought to be had by the compiler of such a work, we 
have noticed nothing that seemed to us unworthy of 
itsplace. Evidently, a taste at once devout, refined, 
and catholic, has guided the selection. The prepon- 
derance of authorship is left with the great few who 
have long been established as the favorites of the 
chureb, Watts first of all, then Wesley, Doddridge, 
Mrs. Steele, etc.; but free excursions have been made 
both into the treasures of the older church, and the 
productions of our own time. Dr. Hatfield states 
that he has generally endeavored to restore hymns 
to their original form, an announcement which al- 
ways brings some dismay to us, in the expectation of 
seeing words that have become familiar and dear re- 
placed by others, which, whatever their absolute 
merit, can never be to usas satisfactory. We have 
not, however, noticed in the present collection, many 
of these painful ‘restorations.’’ Phosbe’s Cary’s 
hymn, “One sweetly solemn thought,” which we 
have hardly ever seeu printed twice alike, appears in 
stilla new form, which may for aught we know be its 
original one. Weare glad to find given at length two 
series of hymns ascribed respectively to Bernard of 
Clairvaux, and Bernard of Morlaix; the latter that 
which has justly become such a favorite in the Episco- 
pal Church, “Jerusalem the Golden;” the other, the 
still more exquisite group introduced by “ Jesus, thou 
joy of loving hearts.” These songs come home to us with 
asweetness doubly precious,as having sprung up in the 
bosom of that medieval Church which we habituall y 
think of as so darkened by error, and having borne 
upward the joy and aspiration of somany generations 
since. Indeed, a collection of hymns like this, and 
especially with the authorship and date indicated as 
we have them here, gives us asense almost beyond 
anything else of the substantial unity of the Church 
in all ages in its highest elements, its inner life of faith 
ond love. 

The music of this book, embracing more than 459 
compositions, has been prepared with special refer- 
ence to congregational siuging, under the supervision 
of Mr. Samuel P. Warren, the well-known organist of 
Grace Church. The indexes of the volume are very 
complete and satisfactory. In mechanical execution 
itis substantial and handsome; and taken asa whole 
it seems to us an unusually valuable addition to the 
works of its class. 


A_ Faithful Ministry. 








Sermons by John Milton 
Holmes. Edited by Geor 3 2 ‘ “ 
Chas. C. Chatfleld & Co. dgie On New Haven: 


Few men make so profound an impression throuch 
their Personality as did Mr. Holmes. He left behind him 
at Yale College a reputation which hardly any one 
else in the last generation has equaled. On the hearts 
of his people in Jersey City he gained a hold beyond 
what words can express. Yet,as Mr. Bacon says in 
his judicious preface to this volume, the style of his 





preaching was at first a surprise even to those who 
thought they knew him best. And to those who 
did not know him, these published sermons will hard- 
ly convey much idea of his personal power. One feels 
that the words need the man behind them, the face, 
the voice, the magnetism, to give them their original 
strength. Yet, even in the cold form of the printed 
page, we get a sense of the strenuous Christian man- 
hood that inspired them. They are worthy of atten- 
tion, too, as illustrations of the method of a suc- 
cessful preacher, for successful Mr. Holmes was, in the 
best sense of the word. The characteristics which 
strike us most are earnestness, directness, simplicity. 
There is, too, a frequent employment of illustration, al- 
most always in the way of rapid allusion,—a single, bold 
stroke, not a finished picture. Nothing was more char- 
acteristic of the man to those who knew him in his 
earlier days than his wit and overflowing humor. 
This quality he as a preacher sedulously repressed, yet 
now and then it comes out in quaint gleams, whose 
practical effectiveness make us almost regret that it 
was not more freely employed. Mr. Holmes threw 
himself heart and soul into the cause of the Union and 
the old war fervor comes out continually in these 
discourses. The commemorative sermons by Mr. 
Bacon and the Rev. G. B. Wilcox appended to the 
book, give additional completeness to this memorial 
of one who was indeed pre-eminently “a faithful 
minister.” 


ae gy om of Amos Kendall. Edited by Wil- 
liam Stickney. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 187). 
How long after a person’s death it is allowable to 
bring out his autobiography, is a question for editors 
and publishers to decide. The simple truth about this 
very interesting life of Mr. Kendall is, that it is made 
up, in the main, from his own writings, ably and taste- 
fully edited by his son-in-law, Mr. Stickney, of Wash- 
ington. The greater part of the handsome octavo of 
seven hundred pages is, of course, devoted to Mr. 
Kendall’s political life, which covered a period of 
nearly fifty years. The first few chapters give a very 
readable account of New Englard life in the beginaing 
of the present century, and of the struggles encoun- 
tered and overcome by Mr Kendall in passing through 
college and preparing himself for the bar. Going to 
Kentucky, he became a tutor in Mr. Clay’s family, and 
slid by degrees into the politics of the times, which 
were characterized by blackguardism rather worse 
than that of to-day. As editor of the Argus,—a paper 
published in Frankfort, Ky.,—he became well known 
as a writer, and had made many friends and enemies 
by the time that he was appointed to an Auditorsh ip 
in the Treasury by General Jackson. It is instructive 
to look back at the state of affairs in the public offices 
at the date of General Jackson’s inauguration. Clerks 
were drawing illegal commissions from the public 
treasury; claims were paid in large amounts without 
going through the proper offices; salaries were drawn 
by persons who did no work, etc., etc. The new in- 
cumbent made short work with these abuses, and 
proved to be so efficient an officer that he was ap- 
pointed Post-master General in 1835. Here, again, we 
have a most interesting account from his own pen of 
the irregularities and frauds which he found in opera- 
tion, and the efficient means which he adopted for re- 
ducing all things to a system, in spite of the machina- 
tions of the “ Ring ” (though the term had not been 
invented at that day), which he overthrew. In con- 
nection with this part of his life, we notice that no 
allusion is made to his official action in tacitly permit- 
ting Southern post-masters to exclude anti-slavery 
publications from the mails. The omission is a sin- 
gular one, for the well-known patriotism with which 
Mr. Kendall at that early day, as well as later in his life 
fought against the ultra ideas of slavery and secession, 
prove that he was right at heart, whatever may have 


“been the leniency with which his Kentucky associa- 


tions at that time led him to regard the “ peculiar in- 
stitution.” His action in this regard, however, 
brought upon him the denunciations of the anti- 
slavery party, and very likely blinded many of them 
to his eminent virtues as a public officer. 

Mr. Kendall was a Jackson Democrat, and had the 
reputation, during Jackson’s two terms of office, of 
furnishing the brains of the Administration. He fav- 
ored the election of Mr. Buchanan, but did everything 
he could with voice and pen for the Union cause as soon 
as secession developed itself, and even before, Prob- 
ably his influence had more weight than that of any 
other man in securing the early conversion of North- 
ern Democrats to the war party. We are not over 
partial to biographies, but we have found Mr. Ken- 
dall’s very interesting and instructive reading, and we 
take pleasure in commending it to students of our 
political history. 


The Sacrifice of the Mass. Explained in a Dia- 
logue, with an Appendix on Solemn Mass, Vespers, 
&e., &. By Frederick Oakley, Canon of the Metro- 
politan Church. New Yor Catholic Publica- 
tion Society. 

This little volume is not only well adapted to its 
leading purpose of enlightening and guiding the Ca- 
tholic communicant, but supplies the want sometimes 
felt by the intelligent non-Catholic who, whea 
thrown, at home or abroad, into Catholic congrega- 
tions, would like to know something more of the cere- 
monies he witnesses than the vacant or stolid groups 
by which he is often surrounded. As to the subject- 
matter of the book, we have only to say, quoting 
what Holmes calls the “ demotic dialect,”—"* We don’t 
believe into it.” 





Vor. VI., No. 10. 





Everyday Cookery and Housekeepin 

Mre, 8s. %. Gesten. New York: Ayr ay on “ 

Whoever opens this book, whether familiar or not 
with the details of which it treats, must be favorably 
impressed by its admirable make-up, its fine coloreq 
plates, and systematic arrangement throughout. [t 
is in short an encyciopedia for housekeepers. All the 
recipes given are placed in alphabetical order, so that 
an index or table of contents, however complete, 
would, if added to the book, be superfluous. Cuts 
illustrating the context are almost as abundant as 
they are in Webster’s Unabridged, and the colore; 
plates show the most artistic methods of serving ya. 
rious dishes so that they may at once please the eys 
and tempt the palate. American housekeepers will, 
however, find it in many respects inapplicable to our 
order of domestic life. Prices, etc., are all given in 
£.s. d.; the directions for housekeeping operations ap- 
ply toservants as they are in England, not as they 
are here, and many of the minor details must be 
translated into “ American” to be of practical value. 
This we must needs say in justice to our readers. In 
the way of recipes and suggestions there is much that 
will be found valuable. 


Sam Lawson's Oldtown Fireside Stories, by Mrs. 
H. B. Stowe. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 


Very few of Mrs. Stowe’s fictitious writings are bet- 
ter than these same stories of Sam Lawson’s, which 
the Messrs. Osgood have issued in most convenient 
shape for summer reading. The type is clear, “‘spaces”’ 
and “leads ”’ are liberally used, and the dozen illustra- 
tions serve their purpose well enough, though they are 
not above criticism; and we could wish that the artist 
had beena little more careful in some cases to make 
his sketches tally with the incident selected for illus- 
tration. The stories, however, are the main point, 
and we find them just as fascinating as ever. Sam’s 
quaint New England dialect, the wise comments which 
he contrives to make as he goes along, the moral re- 
marks with which he seasons his yarns when the dea- 
con happens to be w:thin hearing distance, all mark 
him as one of the best of Mrs. Stowe’s characters, and 
fairly entitle him to rank with the noted personages 
of fiction. We can only say in conclusion that the Old- 
town Stories are specimens of the author’s happiest 
vein. Anyone who enjoys good stories must needs 
find entertainment in this collection. 


Hermann Agha, An Eastern Narrative. 
G. Palgrave. New York: Holt & Williams. 


One of the prettv and convienient “ Leisure Hour 
Series’’—the contribution of Messrs. Holt & Williams 
toward the beguilement of the ennui that rests so 
heavily on thoze who in these sultry days have any 
leisure to while away. The book aims at the illustra- 
tion of Eastern manners, a subject on which Mr. Pal- 
grave is good authority. It is perhaps unfortunate 


By W. 


_for this part of his design that he has made so exciting 


alove story that the adjuncts, of manners etc., will 
hardly get their fair share of attention from most 
readers. Yet these give the book a value beyond 
that of a mere story. The conception of giving the 
hero a European parentage, and thereby bringing the 
ways of thought of the East and West into stronger 
contrast was a good one, and the occasional passages 
of philosophizing will have an interest for the thought- 
ful reader. The story professes to be a true one, a 
statement which somewhat tasks our faith; but it 
certainly is highly interesting, and its sentiment is 
both pure and intense. 


Ethel Mildmay’s Follies. 
good & Co. 

This novel is anonymous unless perchance the fact 
that it is by the ‘author of ‘“ Petite’s Romance” 
sheds light upon its origin. Ethel is the daughter 
of an English Colenel, has a flirtation with a French 
Count of Irish extraction, O’Neil by name, whose ex- 
pectations as heir to a great estate are about evenly 
balanced with those of ancther O’Neil. Ethel becomes 
engaged to O’Neil nnmber one, but breaks it off in 
consequence of some painful circumstances attending 
her father’s death. O’Neil number two becomes her 
guardian by virtue of the paternal will, and after sun- 
dry disappointment, marries his watd. The first half of 
the book is almost wholly dialogue and not very inter- 
esting, but in the latter half the dialogues are continued 
in amore entertaining strain, and as a whole the story 
is passable light reading. That is the best we can con- 
scientiously say of it. ‘ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Boston: James R, Os- 


Author. Price. 
D. APPLETON & Co., New York. 

Sir Charles Lyell, “The Principles of Geology.” 

i. Mulbach, “The Story of a Millionaire.” 


Mrs S. O. Beeton, * Dictionary of Every-day Cookery.” 
H. Alleyne Nicholson, “Study of Biology.” 
C. C. CHATFIELD, New Haven. , 
The Rev. John Milton Holmes, ‘* Sermons,” 5 Se 
Kd. Dawson (Translator), ‘* The Castle of the Three Mysteries,” 1 0 
“ JA&. R. OSGooD & Co., Boston. 
Works of William M, Thackeray. Llustrated. 6 Volumes. 
HOLT & WILLIAMS, New York. 
W. Gifford Palgrave, “Hermann Agha,” 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & Co., Philadelphia. 
“At the Altar.” (From the German.) 
T. B. PETERSON & Co., Philadelphia. 
“The Chevalier,” 0 
Hout & WILLIAMS, New York. me 
Alexander Bain, LL.D.. ‘“ English Grammar on a Logical Method. 


ELDREDGE BROTHERS, Paledele=. ss 
C. Martindale, ‘First Lessons in Natural Philosophy. 


We have also received current numbers of the following publica. 
tions: ; 

The Catholic World— The Galaxy—Scribner's Monthly — Harper’ "8 
Magazine—Van Nostrand’s Eclectic Engineering—New York. Qur 
Young Folks—Old and New—Boston. St. Paul—Good Words for the 
Young—Contemporary Review—Sunday Magazine—Phitadelphia, 


1 25 
E. Werner, 


Alex. Dumas, 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


eee 
—— 
peatedly —_ attention to cases 
Pt on — = uy, by drinking water con- 








u ye pes; but noware in- 
sean igh iit liquor acts so powerfully 
upon the ipes a attached to beer-pumps 
as to pietely yenerea them. A wor- 
thy ond in N Jersey writes us that he is 

ui fr0 m this cause. It Raqpeese 


suffering 
en in the habit of dri glass of 
he had i in the morning, which ha remained 
in the lead pipe over night, and the conse- 
quence of bis thoughtlessness | yee fatal to 
his health and comfort. Let all persons who 
use beer-pumps take timely warninz and su 
stitute Tin-Lined Lead Pipe for lead. Sold by 
the Colwell, Shaw & W M’t’g Co., 218 
Centre Street, New York. 
erein consists the danger to health in 
= .. a lock-stitch or any other double-thread 
machine? The machinery por complex and 
heavy ru causes a serious strain upon 
the Yambar and abdominal muscles, gradually 
put surely ruining the constitution, especially 
of delicate and overworked women. 

FACTS FOR THE LADIES.—Mrs. Robert Chal- 
mers, Detwott, Mich, .has used her Wheeler & 
Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine constantly since 
1964, doing her family sewing for nine persons, 
and general dress-making; — —— re- 
pairs or breaking». needle. 
provements and oods' ! Look-Btiten Ripper. 


THE rey ong | INSTITUTE awarded medal 

—_ — loma to E. ie 's Sons, ‘*for Sapolio, 

dispensable arti for household uses. 

ary mt on paint, windows, knives, tins, and 
everything about the bor house. 


Wirson’s ADJUSTABLE Tron CHArIR for the 
invalid, sick or well, it is invaluable. As a 
bed, lounge, or chair, no equal. Call and see 
them, or ane fora circular, at 38 Reade Street, 
New York. 


KIMBALL OTHERS, Boston, is the place to 
buy your Hine Carriages. ‘Be Send for Catalogue 
of styles. Mailed 


THE ONLY PROPER THING to use for clean- 
ing silver is Inderical Silver Soap. Asa paint 
cleaner it is simply perfect. 


ADVICE.—Send for free free Price List. Jones’ 
Scale Works, Binghamton, N. Y. 








THE BEST BOOK FOR SUMMER 
READING ! 


Everybody has read or is reading that 
most Popular Novel, 


M* WIFE AND I; 
On, 
Harry Henperson’s History, 


An American Tale for the times. 
By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


* It is one Of her very best.”"—Scribner’s Monthly. 
“This, her latest work, is incomparably her best. 
of . “2 novel, ee avery interesting one... Itis ths Zul 
of thought, and purpose, and fe — 
N. Y.) Commercial Adverti iser. — 
400 pages, 12mo., Illustrated. 
Extra Cloth, Stamped Cover. Price $1.75. 
t= For sale by all Booksellers, or will be 
mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 
J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York 


25,000 COPIES OF 
[HE GLORY 


SOLD IN ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION. 
Our new Sacred Music Book for 
CHURCHES, 
SINGING SCHOOLS, and 
MUSICAL CONVENTIONS. 


THE GLORY, 
By GEO. F. ROOT, 


tS EMPHATICALLY A NEW BOOK—NBW IN 
PLAN—NEW IN LESSONS—NEW IN DE- 
PARTMENTS—NEW IN MUSIC. 
CONTAINS 400 PAGES. 
By FAR the BEST and MOST CAREFULLY PRE- 
PARED SINGING-BOOK by this AUTHOR. 


THE GLORY 


IS NOW READY. 





Price $13.50 per dozen. Specimen copy will be 
Bent post-paid on receipt of $1.25, by the publishers. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI. OHIO. 
Seneettieeettncinticteniinnnditia 


& = s. ANTHONY &CO., 591 Broad- 

opp. Metropolitan. CHRoMos & FRAMES, 

=THOO ° & VIEWS, GRAPHOSCOPES, MEGAL- 

_e CO ES, ALBUMS AND PHOTOGRAPHS OF 
M BRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides a specialty. 

anufacturers of Photographic Materials. 

Sinton 


M RS. C. C. THOMSON 


Continues to purchas 
é@ upon her usual terms. Send 
for circular containing references and particulars. 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 341 Fifth Ave. 


‘THE BECKWITH SEWING MA- 

iron te $10. Bent by express to any ad- 

BECK Witt SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
0. 26 West Broadway. New York 


 . 
A MERICAN HOUSE, 


BOSTON, Mass. 
The Largest First-Class House in New England. 


wie Heal Railway, Suits, and Singl 
ie Apart ts, 
sik thing and water px ee 72 Sonnecting 


h Office, and Café. 
Malle, eleeraen ICE & ‘SON, proprietors. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


U SIV ERsity OF MICHIGAN. 








MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


The Lectures of the Session of 1372-73 will com- 
mence on the FIRST DAY OF OCTOBER, and 
continue for six months. 


Besides the Clinical Lectures, four Didactic Lec- 
tures will be delivered daily through the entire 
term. 


A Course separate, but equal,.for womens 


FEES: 


To students of Michigan, $20 for the first year; 
$10 for all subsequent sae 


To all others, $35 for the first year, and $10 for all 
subsequent years. 


For circulars address 
ABM. SAGER, M. D., 
Dean of the Medical Faculty, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


(Houses OF PHYSICIANS AND 


SURGEONS 


OF THE SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, 
SESSION OF 1872-73. 


"= The Lecture Term of the present seasef will 
begin on the first Thursday in October and _con- 
tinue ei ~y weeks. ter a vacation of two 
weeks t itation and Clinical Instruction 
Term begine and continues to the last Wednes- 


= in —, 

reulars sper be ob obtained by addressins PROF. 
FREDERICK Dean of we iacuity, Cort- 
land, N. Y.; or PROK. JOHN VAN DUYSE, Regis- 
trar of the Faculty, Syracuse, N. i. 
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pave INSTITUTE, 
TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


The Dien Annual prone begins Septem- 
ber llth. First-class educational advan- 
en for go with healthful 


sora Stee Pee meee 
ention paid te Commerce 
= Studies and Modern 





nguages. 
Thorough training in 
English Branches, Latin and Greek 
by ten ren of our best Colleges. For Circu- 


a on Aittaanac, é M., rt a 
D. A. ROWE, A. pms. 


ELLMUTH COLLEGES 
LONDON, ONT., CANADA. 
HELLMUTH COLLEGE, 
HEAD MASTER: 
Rev. FRANCIS L. CHECKLEY, B. A. 
HELLMUTH LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
PRESIDENT; 
Rev. THEOVORE IRVING, LL. D. 








The next Term begins on Wednesday, 4th of 
September. Catalogues may be had by applying to 
JOHN B. KITCHING, Esq., Duncan, Sherman & Co. 


BRROvES SEMINARY 
For YOUNG LADIES. 

POUGHKEEPSIM, N. ¥. 
Offers the BEST ADVANTAGES in all Branches. 
Located Selightfully. Buildings new. Special Pre- 
paratory —— for 

ASSAR COLLEGE. 

Record of 1872. Vite full particulars, sent on appli- 


one 
Lectures, 1872-3, Prof.-E. L. Youmans, Rey. John 
Hall, Prof. Marin Mitehelt and Rev. F. R. Wheeler. 
MARY B. JOHNSON, Principal. 








PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., 
A. CRITTENDEN, Ph. D., Principal, 
Will re-open Sept. 18th, 1372. 
Application for Boarding Pupils may be made to 
Miss E. J. SMITH, Packer Col. Institute, by letter 


till Sept. 5th, or later personally. 
For Catalogues, address as above. 


Hoek EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 
| STITUTE.—A Boarding Gominerz for both 
sexes. Christian but not sectarian. 
paratory and Commercial C —e 

for Ladies. Fifteen teachers. Fall Term, Aug. 
2%, Studentsadmitted any time $0 for thirteen 
weeks. Address JOSEVIL C. KING, Ph. D., Fort 
Edward, N.Y. 


IVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGI- 
J NEERING at the RENSSELAER POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE, TROY,N. Y. Instruction 
very practical. Advantages unsurpassed in this 
country. Graduates obtain excellent positions. 
Re-opens Sept. llth. For the Annual Register, 
containing improved Course of Study, and ful par- 
—" address Prof. CHARLES ROWNE, Di- 
rector. 


R. VAN NORMAN’S ENGLISH, 
FRENCH AND GERMAN FAMILY AND 
DAY SCHOOL aS YOUNG LADIES AND 
CHILDREN, New Yo 
Will commence its "Sixteenth Year, September 





College pre- 
Three courses 








th, 187 
For fuli information send for catalogue. 
Addr 


; D. C. VAN NORMAN, 
17 West 42d St., New York. 


OUGHKEEPSIE FEMALE ACAD- 
EMY.—This Institution furnishes superior 
accommodations, has a large corps of accomplished 
Teachers, and is, in every respect, first-class. Pu- 
ils are carried through a collegiate course or fitted 
or Vassar College. For serouseee containing terms, 


&c., please address the Princi 
ines Rev. Deen WRIGHT, A. M. 


UDLEY INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, Brooklyn Heigh Boarding and 
Day Pupils. The course of instruction is thorough. 
. Dio Lewis’ system of ee Culture is com- 
bined with the Tatellectual work, characterizing 
the school with a remarkable degree of health. 
Fall Term will comanence | Se t. llth, 1872. For 
Circular apply to Miss M. A. UDLEY, 253 Henry 
Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 











TRMEHE GROVE LADreS_ gua 
ment is WN na liberal sal A ’ aif y 


-hea 
Vater-works provided. Expense for Gradus 
oting Course salt icnd for a es, er what 
better, call and ex mine. Year ns Sept. 17th, 
is Cuss.F, DOW D A.M. cipal. 





ESLEYAN ACADEMY, WILBRA- 
HAM, Mass.— A mixed Se: uinary for Ladies 
and Gentlemen, witt equal privileges. A Business 
Dogoremnent 2. eee Institute with superior 
= lities. ‘Special qrentiee given to preparation 
for Coll Fall cvummences A st 
Cireu ~a seit wa application to BE. COO 
Prinet pal. 





ICTORIA UNIVERSITY, CO- 

BOURG, ONT., CANADA. —Lectures in Arts 

and Theolo gy commence on Wednesday, a —_ 
Matriculation examinations, 19th — 

nse for board, tuition and incidentals from $100 

© $130 per annum. For further particulars see 


University Calendar. 
SAML. S. NELLES, President. 


ORDENTOWN (N. J.) FEMALE 
COLLEGE.—Thorough pnatepesen. Health- 
ful and beautiful location. e of the most care- 
— conducted and best sus ained institutions in 
tate. For corms etc., address 
Rev. JOHN H: BRAKELEY, Ph. D. 


ATIN AND GREEK are taught gra- 
tuitously in YONKERS MILITAR ay at 
TUTE, by Rev. DAv. COLE, D.D., late Greek Pr 
Ngw Brunswick. BENTAMIN N MASON, 
Box 64, Yonkers, N. Y. 


HESTNUT ST. FEMALE SEMINA- 
RY, PHILADELPH 
Miss BONNEY AND MIss en PRINCIPALS. 
The Suente- pied year of this English & French 
g and Day School will open Sept. 18th, at 
1615 Chedheetat Particulars from Circulars. 


CHOOLEY’S MOUNTAIN SEMI- 

NARY, New Jersey.—A first-class Graduating 
School for Young Ladies and Gentlemen. Location 
healthful. Terms moderate. Sixteenth session 
will commence Sept. 3d. Rev. L. 1. STOUTEN- 
BURGH, Principal. 


ODDARD SEMINARY.—Boardin ng- 

School for both sexes. Fall Term of this In- 

a begins Se Bees a Board as 

t, light and washing, $4 cek. further 
information and: copale es Peddreas the Prinel al, 
RRINGTON, Barre, Vt. 


WGnAM bg hy mg tS FOR YOUNG 
Le » New York.  Thirty-ei ond 
ear opens eg he * Anable Faculty of Teac’ 
a, } under the direction of 
oe o~ and Prof. ‘Appy- a and Ag N $230. 
For Catalogues, apply Rev. W. L. PARSONS, 
Secretary. . 


ATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
Established by the MENDELSSOHN QUIN- 
TETTE CLUB at Tremont Temple, Boston, begins 
Sept. 16, 1872. Only Artists of high grade as teach- 


ers. Address 
THOMAS RYAN; Boston, Mass. 


























HE MISSES GRAHAM, SUCCES- 
SORS of the MISSES GREEN, will By en 
their School for Young Ladies, at No.1 ifth Av- 


enue, first house from Washington jou, on 
Thursday, the %th of September. 


Claes SQUARE BOARDING anpD 
SCHOOL for Young Ladies. The 19th 
Schoo! Year will begin Tuesday, September 24, 1872. 
For Catalogue and Circular appl Rev. GEORGE 
GANNETT, 69 Chester Sauare, Boston, Mass. 


ISSES PORTER & CHAMPNEY’S 

FAMILY pCeOOk, for Young Ladies and 
Children, Old Hadle yyy The ll term will 
commence on WEDNESDAY, Sept. 18, 1872. For 
circulars and testimonials address the Principals. 


LAVERACK COLLEGE and Hudson 

River Institute, Claverack, N. Y. Rev. ALON- 

ZO FLACK. A. M., Pres't. Term opens Sept. 9th. 10 

Departments. 18 Instructors. DEDUCTION to gen- 
tlemen and ladies in NORMAL class. 














RS. J. . T. BENEDICT’S FRENCH 
English and German poasding and Day School 

for Youns Ladies and Children, No. 7 East 42d St. 
. Y., re-opens Oct. Ist. The ablest Professors and 
Lecturers are employed. 


ITTSBURGH FEMALE COLLEGE 
Elegant buildings. Twenty-three teachers. 
omg es moderate. Fall Term commences Septem- 
ber 10. Send to the President, Rev. I. C. PER- 
SHING, D.D., Pittsburgh, Pa., for a Catalogue. 


OLLEGE OF MUSIC OF BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY, Boston, Mass. Post graduate 
course in all departments for advanced music stu- 
dents. Year commences, Se = 16. Send for Cir- 

cular, siving. full a 3, 
KE. TOURJER, Dean of College of Music. 


AKE FOREST ACADEMY, LAKE 
_4 FOREST, Ill.—A enmity situated and 
splendidly equipped School for oys. Send for 
Catalogue. IRA W. ALLEN, Principal. 


OTTAGE HILL SEMINARY FOR 

LADIES, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Provides the 

best advantages of European and home schools, 

with much personal care and culture. Specialties, 
—Music, Modern Languages, and the Fine Arts. 


(3 OLDEN HILL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bridgeport, Conn, 
Address, Miss EMILY NELSON. 


READ COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 

—For Young Ladies, Woresster, Mass. The 
25th school year begins hh it. 11, 1872. Send for cata- 
ogue. HH? ERI iNn. A.M., Principal. 


HE VERNER EPISCOPAL SCHOOL. 
Trinity Chapel, East Windsor Hill, Ct. 
AChurch School for Hoys. 
The Rt. Rev J. W. M Williams, D.D., 
Re . B. CLA ee ee. 


























APLEWOOD INSTITUTE FOR 

ung Ladies, Pittsfield, Mass. Known for 

thirt; years for its superior "facilities and rare 
thirty of location. REV. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass., fits Boys and Men for Com 
mon and Scientific Pursuits. Its superior merits 
Stated in Circular. C. B. METCALF, Sup’t. 


DUIZABETH COLLEGIATE ScHOOL.— 
Elizabeth, N. J. Home and tuition for boys. 
Address ev, J.C. WYCKOFF. 


Wo BOYS. io Sepertee advantages at 
etme: Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
IVERVIEW MILITARY ACADEMY 


= — N.Y. A thorougn-goingSchool 

















STAMFORD INSTITUTE 
FOR BOYS. 


TWENTY-THIRD YEAR BEGINS SEPT, 11. 


Fits for Yale College and Sheffield Scientific 
School, orfor activ py my Salutary discipiine 
and faithfnl instruction from the elementary En- 
a u Jey mts drill and beating. A safe, healthy 

ome for boys. For Circulars, address 
W. C. WILLCOX, A.M., Rector, 


Stamford, Ct. 


‘(HE ELIZABETH INSTITUTE, A 
Boarding and Day Smrost for Young Ladies, 
will re-open t. ane’ 





oAREKD? Elizabeth, N. J. 


ORRIS’ FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
MORRISTOWN, N. J.—For Twenty-five 
young Ladies. Home and Schoo! advantages un- 
surpassed. ow vacancies 
G. HAZELTINE, A.M., Principal. 


N ASSAU ACADEMY. Nassau Rens- 
selaer Co., New York. Fall term commences 
Sept. 4. Send for Catatogees. 








WIGGIN, Principal. 


REEHOLD INSTITUTE, FREE- 
HOLD, NEW JERSEY.—A Boardi School 
for Boys. For Catalogues nappy $0 § to she! n ad 


MA ferment SQUARE INSTITUTE, 

(formerly Warrin ng’s). POUGHKEEPSIE, 

Y.—A Boarding School for Boys. Grounds ex- 

eines gymnastic drill. poune Sept. 16. For 
catalogue address H. 8. JEW , A.M., Prin. 


OUNTAIN SEMINARY, BIRMING- 

HAM, Huntingdon Go., Pa.—Next Session 

opens 6 September Sth. For Circulars address L. G. 
neipal. 














OYS REALLY EDUCATED moral- 


ly, mentally and ay BNJAMIN PL, son 
Box 654, Yonkers. N. Y. 





A CHRISTIAN HOME anv SCHOOL 
for Bove, hogy * Su rier Advantages at Strat- 
ford, Conn. Rev. E. B. EMERSON, Principal. 





OHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL, Peeks- 
kill, N. Y. An excellent bome for pose: Re- 
Opens Sept. 10." CHARLES D. MOR, RIS, M. A. 








MUSIC, &e. 


NOVELLO's 


CHEAP EDITIONS 
OF 


PIANO-FORTE CLASSICS, 


In jooe covers, or handsomely bound, gilt 















edge’ 
per. Gloth. 
Bach’s 48 Preipdes ead Bagnes (O0Me....-1, OO 
Beethoven's Thirty-clght ‘Aonates....... 200 800 
— Miscellaneous 
= phoseneeecovecscnense -.% 18 
Chopin’s Valses...... 14 
Polonaises 180 
e Notturno: 198 
bed pages .. 160 
« Bailades.. 1580 
PE innnsoabssecesecssesoonn 200 
Mendelssohn’s Lieder obne wreeee @ 
Books) folio, splendidly. bou 490 
Mendes ssohn’s ‘Lieder ohne Werke es. 260 


vo 
Mendelssohn’s Piano-forte Works, fo- 

lio, splendidly bound, 3 vols., each 6 00 
— 8 do. do., octavo, 3 vols. 9 





A celihneebheeanaaktaepesaivebessadse 25 850 
Schubert's Ten Sonatas........ -158 ft) 
Dances, complete 75 
na P nee - thensnceseces »- & 18 
Morart’s Sonatas.............. 10 2580 
Weber’s Completa Pianofort Works..... 1% 380 
Schuma cas containing , en 
three D cathaahebpbehekekabeneanid 1 300 
Schumann's ‘Forest Scenes, nine Rasy 
REPRESEN RUE neers % 


MOTHER GOOSE, 
att NATIONAL NURSERY RHYMES. Set to Music 
W. ELLIOTT, with 65 beautiful [llustrations 
oy raved by the Brothers Dalziel. P: ‘aper Boards, 
Splendidly bound in cloth, gilt edges, $2.50. 


ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 
G2” Send for Catalogue and Lists to 
NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
751 BROADWAY, New YORK. 





A CHOICE LIST OF SINGING- 
BOOKS 


FOR THE COMING MUSICAL SEASON. 


THE STANDARD! 


By L. O. EMERSON of Boston,and H, R. PALMER 
of C Chicago, 
Price, $1.50; $13.50 per doz. 

First eetinn exhausted, Next edition already 
sold, This Churen Music Book, the joint product 
of the best talent of the EAst and the Wxsrt, will 
be used immensely both Wrst and EAST. Good 
for Chorus Classes. Good for Quartette Choirs. 
Good for Conventions. Good for Societies and 
Singing Schools. Send at least, for specimen 
copy, whic a = be mailed for the present, post- 
paid, for $1.25. 


eg Pg merge Strauss’s New MANHAT- 
TAN WALTZ, first layed, with great success, in 
New York. Price$ 


THE HOUR OF ——y 
sonand Tilden. Price $ 


Good, practical, sacannen a SCHOOL SING- 
ING BOoK. Already highly approved and widely 
used. Excellent also for for Sem naries. 


SPARKLING RUBIES! Sabbath-School 
Bong Book. Price 3 cents. None who try it 
can help liking it. 


PILGRIM’S HARP. For Social Meet- 
ings. & cents. 


Very convenient ise. Moderate Price. 250 tunes. 
Well selected musi 


GOLDEN: ROBIN! 
Schools. 50 cents. 
An established favorite. which has a large sale. 
Music and Music Books mailed, post-free, on 


Sues of retail prices. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CO. H. DITSON & CO, New York. 
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should be seat by draft or Posta’ oney Order. rrency sent by 
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UNION to all parts of the country is only twenty cents a year, or five 
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Plymouth Pulpit is me weekly publication of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form, suitable for binding. The 
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THE LIFE TO COME. 


HAT does a man take with him when from 

the extreme verge of life he launches into 

what lies beyond? It looks as if he took nothing. 

Death seeins to pass a sponge over all that has 

gone before. Beit the end, or be it anew begin- 

ning, it seems a total breaking off from all that 

life has hitherto consisted in. That is what makes 
it terrible. 

But, if we look at it truly, his past life is just 
the one thing that a man does take with him when 
he dies. He takes himself. And that self is the 
product of all his past experiences and actions. 
As <n oak bears in itself the results of every 
shower that through long years has freshened it, 
of every gale that has toughened it or stripped its 
boughs, of the sunshine that has fed it, and the 
diought that has parched it, so a man, when he 
stands at the end of life, is what he has been made 
by all his joys and sufferings and actions. That 
is what he takes into the other world—his own 
character. 

The life to come and the life that now is are 
parts of one another. They are related just as 
youth and manhood are related. The man is not 
the same that the boy was, but what the boy was 
entered into the man as a part of him. The 
strength I gain by my victories this year, and the 
weakness into which I come by defeat, will be a 
part of me next year. So, there is not an act, not 
a word or thought, but casts its influence forward 
into the to-morrow that lies beyond death. 

The whole teaching of the Bible as to the 
future life centers on this—that what we are now 
is supremely important with reference to what 
shall we be then. Every warning, every en- 
couragement, all the grand and terrible imagery 
of the Judgment, all the tender assurances of 
Christ, are directed to that end. The object of 
them all is to impress the transcendent import- 
ance of character. Language and thought are 
tasked to the utmost to express this. Visions of 
woe unspeakable, of joy ineffable, are used to pic- 
ture the results of well-doing and evil-doing ; to 
show that they radiate into eternity, and are im- 
measurable. And we have no right to break the 
force of this teaching, by the assumption that 
only one of two grand results is possible, and that, 
so a man is saved at last, his misdeeds will hurt 
him little. That is neither according to Scripture 
nor moral reason. He that is only righteous is to 
be ‘‘righteous still;”’ ‘‘he that is holy” to be 
‘‘holy still.” According as a man has attained in 
this stage, so is his beginning in the next. He 
must commence there according as he has finish- 
ed here, on a high plane or a low one. 

Modern forms of religious feeling do not make so 
much account as former ones, of preparation for 
death. Anditis no loss that they do not, if only 
they sufficiently insist on rightness of life. That, 
—taking the words in their largest sense, including 
faith and love Godward, as well as right action 
manward,—that is the only preparation for death 
that is good for anything. Any other preparation, 


through some kind of emotional experience, that 
will serve as a passport at the heavenly gates—is a, 
delusion. To love God, to trust him and obey him, 
tobe pure and upright and loving, that is the 
only preparation for death, and that is the only 
true life. 

Every man has his own special work to do, his 
own battle to fight, to reach the state where he is 
fit to die, or to live. One has to overcome the 
flesh, to subject what is animal in him to what is 
spiritual; and to do it not once for all, but in 
many a struggle. Another is naturally clothed 
with pride as with a garment; and what a life- 
long business it is to get rid of that, and we&r con- 
tinually Christ’s robe of humility! With another, 
self-pleasing is an almost unconquerable instinct ; 
how hard it is for him to learn to think of others 


first! With manyand many a one, on a bed of 


sickness, or in circumstances of dullness and de- 
pression, the great thing is to comeinto a state of 
patience, to accept willingly and joyfully the 
Lord’s good pleasure. So each of us has his own 
special field on which to,conquer or be conquered, 
and every hour has itsskirmish. Norhas anyone 
a single line of effortonly. We are tried on this 
side and on that; now in temper, now in faith, 
now in the solitude of our hearts, and now by 
those around us. Not one of all these experiences 
but leaves its mark on us, according as we are true 
or false toits opportunity. And it is the sum- 
ming up of all these,—the character formed in us 
through these million daily acts of will,—that 
abides with us when we face death, and crosses the 
boundary with us. 

And beyond? Beyond is He from whom has 
flowed every form of good that we have known on 
earth. Sourceof each joy, each love, in him dwell 
joy und love in perfect fullness. Just how he will 
deal with us, we know not, —do we need to know ? 
Not one capacity of goodin us will our Father let 
be wasted. Does it seem hard to leave this earth ? 
Do the sweet fields and skies of summer draw our 
hearts to stay withthem ? Does human love seem 
tco much a part of our souls to be left behind ? 
Earth’s beauty is but the garment of him to 
whom we go ; all love is of him, and shares his im- 
mortality. And, so faras our life has lain in that 
which is of God’s nature, we shall find no loss, no 
disappointment, but abundant and exceeding 
fruition. : 





ARCHIEPISCOPAL WISDOM. 


W* give on page 186 a letter written by the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York in 
reply to a remonstrance against the enforced use 
ofthe Athanasian Creed, presented through the 
Earl of Shaftesbury. That the two prelates 
should themselves dislike the use of the dam- 
natory. clauses, was to be expected; for Dr. 
Tait and Dr. Thomson are reckoned as 
Broad Churchmen, and it may be said to be the 
first article in a Broad Churchman’s own creed, 
that nobody is to be cursed for not believing as he 
dces. Indeed, we can imagine nothing more re- 
pugnant to the sentiments of this small but pow- 
erful section of the English Church, than asolemn 
anathema affixed as sanction to an elaborate 
metaphysical statement. 

An English Archbishop, however, is far too 
cautious a person to obtrude his own sentiments 
needlessly, especially on so delicate a subject as 
thisone. In fact, the letter contains no direct in- 
timation asto the personal views of the writers 
upon the Creed itself. But it does contain a very 
express intimation of their judgment on the prac- 
tical question, namely, that it is inexpedient to 
force the Creed in its present form upon those in 
the church who are unwilling to use it. The pro- 
posal to affix explanatory statements would noi, 
in their view, fully meet the difficulty. Some of 
these proposed qualifications certainly go a good 
way toward taking the force out of the sonorous 
and emphatic condemnations of the unbelieving. 
Thus, astatement which has the assent of men as 
far apart as Dr. Pusey and Dr. Liddon, affirms 
‘*that nothing in this creed is to be understood as 
condemning those who by involuntary ignorance 
orinvineible prejudice are hindered from accept- 
ing the faith thus declared.” Who would be left 
to be cursed, after setting aside the ignorant and 
the prejudiced, does not clearly appear. It might 
be suggested that the only other possible ground 
of disbelief was that of reason. But that Dr. Pusey 
and Dr. Liddon meant to single out the intelligent 
and candid unbelievers as the sole objects of the 
anathema, is not to be supposed. 

Certainly it seems more straightforward and 
self-respectful to leave a thing unsaid, than to 





whether it be recciving church rites, or going 








say itand remark that you do not meanit. We 





are very glad that the Archbishops have thrown 
the weight of their influence upon this side of the 
question. What the immediate future course of 
the debate is to be, we do not know; but sooner 
or later every important measure of church legis- 
lation has to be settled in Parliament, and it is 
easy to see that in a body chiefly composed of 
laymen, the creed is likely to fare far otherwise 
than among the clergy of an Established Church. 
But the point in the Archbishops’ letter which 
we especially admire is the fairness with which it 
states the good motive of those on either side of 
the question. There is rare felicity in specifying, 
on the one side, ‘‘ the legitimate scruples of those, 
who through their zeal tomaintain the truth as it 
has ever been taught by the Church of Christ, feel 
great anxiety respecting any change ;” and, on the 
other, the wishes of *‘ those who object to the 
solemn use of words which they regard as un- 
authorized, in their most obvious sense, either 
by the letter or the spirit of Holy Scripture.” 








THE LORD’S DAY. 


N the conflict of views on the question of Sab- 
bath observance, it too often happens that 
one side takes as its watchword ‘Fidelity ” and 
the other ‘‘ Liberty,” as if the two principles 
were really antagonistic. It becomes a contest 
between ‘“ Thou shalt not” and ‘‘ Thou mayest.” 

Is there not a common ground on which, at the 
outset, most good people at least can agree? Is 
there not a central principle in which we all really 
believe ? 

This, it seems to us, is the root-idea of Sunday 
as a time of Christian observance,—that it is the 
Lord’s Day ; a day of communion between man 
and his Maker and Saviour. 

Are not all days the Lord’s? Yes. So, a father’s 
whole time belongs to his children. Through the 
day, even while they are not in his thoughts, he 
is working to support them. But there is a special 
hour set apart, when work is over, when he gath- 
ers them about his knee, and fills his heart with a 
sense of them, and they and he actively and con- 
sciously enjoy what is at other times a more dor- 
mant though living feeling. That is the children’s 
hour, though all the father’s hours are his child- 
ren’s. So, men need one day in sevenin which 
they shall not only belong to God through obedi- 
ence and underlying purpose, but in strong and 
joyful consciousness. We wanta time for inter- 
course with God, exactly as we want times of in- 
tercourse with our earthly friends. 

This, then, at the outset, is the end to be secured 
by the Sabbath. The day is to beso used that we 
shall get from it the largest practicable amount of 
genuine communion with God, of spiritual refresh- 
ing and strength; and not only gain this for our- 
selves, but help others to gain it. 

Now, with this as the central and ruling pur- 
pose, we are to use whatever means will best 
secure this end. Christ gave us here the largest 
liberty; not the liberty which is self-pleasing, but 
that which is inspired by noble purpose. Let no 
man suppose that with this Divine freedom comes 
an end of obligation and responsibility. There is 
a higher responsibility, a more sacred obligation, 
to the freeman than to the servant. The slave 
has his task prescribed to him ; the freeman must 
set his own task. The child when he comes to 
man’s estate passes out of subjection to his parents’ 
commands, but he must find out and assign to 
himself limitations of action, instead of having 
them determined by another. Liberty says to 
men, ‘‘ Take care of yourselves.” And no man is 
fit for liberty who will not take more care to go 
right as a free man than he did before. 

So, in the matter of Sabbath observance, when 
we say to men, ‘‘ Your only obligation is to use the 
day so that you will get the greatest spiritual 
profit from it,”—instead of merely throwing aside 
restrictions, we set up a very high standard of ob- 
ligation. We ask for a service more joyful indeed 
than obedience to minute and inflexible rules ; but 
requiring also more thoughtfulness and a higher 
purpose. : 

When the question comes up as to any special 
practice,—as, walking or riding or reading secular 
books or visiting, —it is not enough to ask, ‘‘ Is this 
expressly fortidden ?” It may not be, and yet may 
under the circumstances be contrary to Christ's 
spirit. Nor is it necessary to ask, ‘Is there or 
press Scriptural warrant or example for this? 
The true questionis, ‘‘ Is this practice consistent 
with getting the highest good out of the day, for 
myself and others ?” 

Of course, the principle will have a thousand . 
different applications. Not a single detail can be 








laid down that will fit all cases. But some pretty 
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neral truths are obvious. The best part of the 
day, not necessarily its greatest part, but its heart 
and crown, the hours when the mind is brightest, 
should be sacred to the Heavenly Guest. Insoli- 
tude or companionship, the heart should be open- 
ed wide to welcome him. Whatever does not 
harmonize with his presence, whatever blurs our 
sight of him, be it at other times ever so sweet and 
good, is to be banished then. Whatever lifts us 
up to him is tobe sought. And for most men the 
presence and sympathy of others is a wonderful 
help to devotion and aspiration. So it rightly 
comes to pass, that the gathering of those who 
seek the Lord, in his house, is an almost universal 
feature of the day. Very few indeed are there, if 
any, who can afford to dispense with this. 

There are otherhelps. Some are lifted heaven- 
-ward by calm solitude; to others it is simply de- 
pressing. Let each determine for himself. The 
various phases of the social nature have each 
their own beneficent power. The reunion of fam- 
ilies and of friends may be a special means of grace. 
In some minds, the sense of beauty quickens the 
sense of God more than anythingelse. The love- 
liness and peace of Nature ought to bring him 
near to the soul. Some people seem to think that 
on the Sabbath the inside of a house is sacred, 
and the outer world is profane. Often the truth 
is just the other way. 

So, too, it is in the nature of things impossible 
for the mind to remain ina state of religious exal- 
tation for many hours together. And it is worse 
than idle to keep up the semblance of devotion 
when the spirit islacking. Often after our high- 
est and intensest moods comes the strongest ne- 
cessity for relaxation and mirth ; and it is unnat- 
ural to check the impulse. A forenoon of keen re- 
ligious activity and enjoyment is often best fol- 
lowed by an afternoon of rest and social enjoy- 
ment. That may lead to an evening full of bles- 
sed Sabbath peace, and a Monday awakening to 
fresh strength ; when an effort at unbroken solem- 
nity would have left jaded nerves and wearied 
spirit. Whatever innocent recreation does not 
diminish the day’s capacity for spiritual profit—and 
that, thinking of others as well as oneself—rightly 
has a place in it. 

The seed-truth on the whole subject,—as in how 
many cases,—lies in one of Jesus’ sayings, ‘‘ The 
Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the 
Sabbath.” 








A RIGHTEOUS SENTENCE. 


has looked as if, in one way or another, all 

. the rogues against whose rule this city rebelled 
last Fall, were to escape unwhipped of justice. 
But the conviction and punishment of Judge Bar- 
nard forms a most gratifying exception. The 
men to whose patient and faithful labors we owe 
this result,—labors continued long after the press 
had ceased to declaim, and the excitement of the 
public had died out,—deserve the warmest thanks 
of the community. 

Had Barnard escaped, it would have been felt 
that absolutely no retribution had reached our 
corrupt judiciary. But the signal justice that has 
veen publicly dealt to him casts its reflection on 
the fate of his worst colleagues. The three seem 
to have been all included, though in different de- 
grees, in punishment. Cardozo by a hasty resig- 
nation escaped the formal degradation pronounced 
on his bolder fellow-culprit ; but stands virtually 
no less disgraced. McCunn’s death is believed to 
have been hastened by his position at the bar of 
justice. So, the three men whose names had be- 
ecme a reproach not only to the bench of New 
York, but to American democracy, have met with 
conspicuous and terrible degradation. 

It is from no exultation in the sufferings of the 
fallen that we dwell upon their fate. But great 
acts of public justice lose all their value and 
meaning except as they ave appreciated and dwelt 
upon. The offense of these men was almost the 
highest that society knows, because it was the be- 
trayal of the highest trust. To no other hands 
does the community entrust so much of its most 
precious interests as those of its judges. Its exec- 
utive officers, even Governors and Presidents, 
have less personal discretion given to them. It is 
to our courts of law that we look in the last resort 
for legal security to our property and our lives. 
And as a judge who worthily discharges all the 
functions of his office is rightfully accepted as one 
of the noblest types of men, so the one who wil- 
fully betrays his trust isthe worst traitor to society 
andto God. The mischief he does is almost mea- 
sureless, and perhaps its worst feature is that 
weakening of men’s confidence in their civil insti- 
tutions which directly impels to anarchy. 





The recent revelations as to our judiciary,—in 
their most serious aspects established beyond 
doubt by the fair and thorough trial of Barnard,— 
carry a lesson that the citizens of this State will do 
well to remember next year. They will then have 
the opportunity, through a Constitutional amend- 
ment, of getting rid of an elective judiciary. To 
thoughtful observers, this has always seemed one 
of the most dangerous manifestations of perverted 
Democracy. 1t was contrary to the lessons of 
Anglo-Saxon liberty which it has taken centuries 
to learn; to the principles established by exveri- 
ence as the best practical safeguards of freedom. 
Now, our own experience has confirmed the les- 
son. We have seen quite enough of the effects of 
throwing judgeships into the political arena to be 
scrambled for with the other prizes. We must 
change the principle, or an occasional punishment 
like this will do little good. And next year brings, 
for this State, the opportunity. 








The progress of events in Europe is so rapid that 
it requires close attention to follow even the lead- 
ing events in tWe greatdrama. In Italy, the clergy 
have lately tried the new course of taking active 
part in the elections, instead of standing scorn- 
fully aside. Their first experience in the new field 
was disastrous. The election was held in Rome, 
where the clergy did their best to reverse the 
verdict of the plébiscite, so far as to defeat the 
Government candidates. But the day went wholly 
against them. In Germany, the working of the 
anti-Jesuit decree is not yet clearly seen. The 
terms of the law were so fixed as to cover almost 
all monastic orders, but Government proposes to 
enforce it only against the Jesuits and their more 
immediate allies. The meeting of the German, 
Austrian, and Russian Emperors will be watched 
with the keenest interest. The mere fact cf such 
a meeting is a good omen for the peace of Europe ; 
for the conference includes the only elements from 
which a war could at present arrive. 

The saddest spectacle presented just now by any 
nation in Europe is that of Ireland. The decision 
of Justice Keogh, unseating Captain Nolan from 
Parliament, on account of priestly intimidation, 
has kindled the fires of sectarian hate that are 
never fairly coo}. The announced intention of the 
Attorney-General to prosecute more than twenty 
priests for their part in the affair, must have 
heightened still further the feeling among the 
Catholics. Whether this had any indirect effect 
in promoting the Belfast riots, we do not yet know. 
In that city the old feud, which has no right side, 
but is simply a long series of mutual hates and 
grievances, has broken out in violence that raged 
unchecked for days. 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
LESSED is the first cool breath that tells to 


our parched souls the coming of Autumn! On 
this twenty-third of August we thank God and take 
courage. To-day we have lived; for weeks before we 
had only existed. Doubtless this tyrant Summer, who 
has so abominably abused the welcome we gave her, 
will give us another touch or two of her power. But 
the end is in sight. We have seen dashes of splendid 
scarlet against the dark green of the woods. We 
have seen the gay golden-rods and the many-colored 
asters. We have drawn in with deep respiration the 
cool, sweet breath that sends new life softly and 
swiftly through the jaded frame. The glory of the 
year is close at hand; the ripe perfection and calm 
glory of the outer world, the fresh vitality of man 
There ought to be in every heart a genuine thanks- 
giving. 

— There are some sly fellows who have hoarded 
up their fortnight’s vacation untilnow. When the sea- 
side or the mountain trip has passed into memory with 
the rest of us, or just as we are settling down to the 
collar, these prudent chaps, like youngsters that save 
all the plums of the pudding till the last, take smiling 
leave of usand go their ways. Indeed, any one who 
has vigor enough to stand the summer’s pull without 
inter1uption, gains much by taking his vacation at a 
time when it has all the added zest that cooler weather 
brings. 

—An observation of our watering-places and 
other summer resorts shows alway an immense pre- 
ponderance of women over men. The scarcity of 
beaux is a proverb. Where are the husbands and 
fathers and brothers of all these ladies? The answer 
is plain enough; they are at work. The class of men 
who have leisure to be idle all summer long, or for any 
considerable part of it, hardly existesin America. With 
the women it is very different. In the poorer classes, 
of course, both men and women find scarcely any in- 
termission of toil. But with the American family of 
mederate wealth, it seems to be the pretty general 
rule that through the hot weather “mother” and 
“the girls” should be off in the country, while Pater- 
familias and John stick to the office or the store. It 
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strikes us that society is so arranged that the Ameri- 
can young lady has a pretty easy time of it compared 
with her brother. 


—Now here is another side of the matter,—a 
case just brought to our notice, like scores already 
known to us, and tens of thousands all over the land. 
A lady has children to support, and no property, her 
husband being worse than dead. What can she do? 
She is intelligent, cultivated, but not skilled in any 
one art by which she can earn her bread. Every edi- 
ter, we suppose, has constant applications from such 
women for literary work, and every editor knows 
what a hopeless field that is to the average applicant. 
The great resort 6f women in such circumstances is 
teaching. But for this very reason, that profession is 
terribly overcrowded. 

If this lady had a brother, he in his youth learned 
some trade or business asa matter of course. Whether 
he was rich or poor probably made no difference as to 
that. Having learned it, he has a life-long possession 
on which he can tall back in case of necessity. But 
his sister has been brought up on the theory that 
some one else was to providefor her. That proving 
delusive, what is she to do? 

We know that the question has many aspects and 
many difficulties, and is by no means to be disposed of 
in a paragraph. But seeing all these nice girls, to 
whom the long summer is a holiday as a matter of 
course,—and therein not very different from the rest 
of the year,—we cannot help asking ourselves how 


‘many of them will come to the cruel strait of this 


poor lady; and whether if their lot now were mere 
like that of their brothers, there might not be a possi- 
ble advantage in it. 


—An Englishman‘ writes to the 7'ribune, com- 
plaining of his sufferings at the hands of the 
New York Custom-house officials, on landing from a 
steamer, with no dutiable goods in his baggage. His 
purpose not to give a bribe failed before the insolence 
and rapacity of these gentry, and he handed one of 
them a sovereign simply to secure decent treatment. 

The story recalled to the writer a personal experi- 
ence some years ago. We were returning from a 
year’s travel in England and on the Continent, in- 
cluding what was then the Papal States, and had in 
scarcely a single instance met with any incivility or 
annoyanoe from Custom-house officers. Only in one 
case was there any hint that a bribe was expected. 
But on landing in New York, we encountered a set of 
fellows in Uncle Sam’s uniform whose insolence and 
greediness outdid eveu the hackmen, while the addi- 
tional trait of faithlessness to their trust was freely 
displayed. One of our fellow-passengers had in his 
trunk articles liable to heavy duties; he escaped all 
scrutiny by a quiet invitation to the examiner to call 
at his office the next day, where the passage of a ten 
dollar bill completed the transaction. Others, who 
had nothing liable to duty, handed money to the offi- 
cers to escape the annoyance of a rummaging among 
their effects; and those who did not thus pay toll gen- 
erally suffered whatever boorishness vested with au- 
thority could inflict. A more demoralizing and dis- 
gusting business we never saw. And this was the 
home-returned traveler’s first experience of Ameri- 
can institutions! 

When any ‘“Custom-house reform” broom is long 
enough and stiff enough to clean out these cob- 
webs, we shall believe,—not that the millennium has 
come, but that in one respect our country has just 
reached the level of an average ‘*t‘ European despot- 
ism.”’ 


—Here, now, is an invitation pleasanter than 
most that come to an editor’s table. In one family 
celebration are to be included the arrival of Mrs. 
Orphany Teeple, of Woodbury, Conn., at her one hun- 
dredth birthday ; and the fiftieth wedding anniversary 
of her son and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Bradford J. 
Hull. This sounds like a romance ; but the veritable 
cards of invitation are before us for September 17th. 
It is announced that five generations are expected to 
meet at the old home. A “ golden wedding”’ indeed! 
We doubt if its like has been seen since the days of 
the patriarchs. May peace and joy be with all that 
gather there! 


—The representations of the manners of good 
society that are sometimes made in our popular liter- 
ature are marvelous to contemplate. Here is a speci- 
men, froma story in one of our leading magazines. 
The heroine, traveling in a crowded car, keeps a 
whole seat to herself by spreading out her shawls, 
bocks, ete. So far the picture is certainly true to life. 
Next, enters an ‘embodiment of manly strength and 
beauty,” who politely asks for the seat beside her. 
Then this Chesterfield-Apollo, putting her wraps and 
books away in the rack, retains a volume for his own 
reading! A conversation follows (we suppose the lady 
began it), in which together they “cross the wide 
ocean-common of every-day literature,”—a proceed- 
ing which we confess mystifies us. The delightful 
discovery is made that the gentleman is not married. 
Reaching the station where the lady must leave, she 
loudly bewails the too speedy parting. The hero has 
only time to “catch her hands in his,” and 
is whirled away. Then follows self-reproach that she 
has not learned his name; and in due course of time 
arrives an ardent letter from him, etc., ete. And 
this we are expected to accept as the natural and be- 
coming deportment of an American young lady and 
géAtleman! 
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The Household. 


THE BIRTH RECORD. 
BY A. G. MAXX. 


S ITTING to-night in my old arm-chair, 
}) With my Bible on my knee, 
I read frem its record-page of births 
The names of children three ; 
And written beneath, in the same strong hand, 
While the heart was breaking with pain, 
‘** The Lord hath given and taken away,” 
But “Blessed be His Name.” 


With two, the record of life was short, 
Like a summer’s day of joy; 

I can see them now, with these dim old eyes, 
My little girl and boy: 

And I think of them when I read the words 
Tn an old, old Book, which saith, 

**“ They were lovely and pleasant in their lives, 

And divided not in death.” 


For the other—“‘my baby” I call him still— 
Though he grew to manhood tall, 

When they told me that God had taken him, 
I felt he had taken my all: 

And long I cherished rebellious thoughts, 
Before I could learn to say, 

** Bless’d be the Lord. ’Twas He that gave, 

And ’tis He that hath taken away.” 








We sometimes strain our poor, short sight, 
Blinded by flowing tears, 

And murmur in our sinful hearts, 
So clouded by doubts and fears; 

But, though we cannot pierce the vail, 
Let us patiently wait His will, 

Who, though He “spare not,” ‘though He slay,” 
Is the same kind Father still. 


Soavhen I take this sacred Book, 
Where God hath writ his will, 

I can read in peace my children’s names 
While I say, ‘My heart be still.” 

And the dear, dear hand that wrote those names 
Grasps mine in trust and love. 

** Dear wife, their names are alse writ 

In the Book of Life above!” 





EUREKA. 
BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 


UCH has been said of the superiority of 
steamed food over that which is boiled or 
baked; and year after year the papers, or magazines 
devoted to domestic economy and the improvement 
and simplification of household labor, have advocated 
this mode of cooking meats, vegetables, and many 
other articles of food, every few months recom- 
mending some new invention. We have tried oue ex- 
periment after another; finding, to be sure, some im- 
perfection in all; but enough that was practicable 
Zo convince us there was much which was desirable in 
the idea; and, if able to do the work with our own 
hands, confident we could reap great advantage from 
at. 
When the mistress of a family has not strength to do 
‘her cooking herself, or that part of it which requires 
more than ordinary judgment and skill, she is not 
situated so that Rew modes of work can be tried with 
much prospect of success. Most servants, particularly 
the cooks, when accustomed to one mode of work, are 
very reluctant to change; and therefore, if the mis- 
tress is notable to make all experiments herself, she 
will soon find, unless fully prepared to have the Auto- 
crat of the kitchen abdicate without “ giving notice,” 
that it issafest, and wisest often, to allow a tolerably 
good girl to move on in the even “tenor of her ways,” 
without attempting any changes, except those which 
she can bring about quietly and imperceptibly. This 
is no very easy lesson for an old housekeeper to learn; 
but repeated defeats must teach her that patience, as 
well as discretion, is the better part of valor. 
Last year, with our “ Peerless”? cooking stove, came 
a large steamer; but for reasons just glanced at above, 
which many old housekeepers will readily understand 
without further explanation, it was soon quietly set 
aside. But this spring Mr. Pierce renewed his kind- 
ness by removing the stove and putting an improved 


edition of ‘‘ Peerless’ in its place, and sent with it his | 


**Rumford’s Boiler.” 

In the last century, ‘‘a man by the name of Thomp- 
son, afterward made Count Rumford by one of the 
German princes,’’ gave much time and thought to ex- 
periments in cooking. He was the first person on 
record, with any pretensions to learning and philoso- 
phy, who ever studied the dressing of meat for food 
as a science. The result was the invention of a boiler 
for cooking by steam. At a later period, Captain 
Warren, acting on the principles brought before the 
public by Count Rumford, prepared his “Patent 
Cooker.”’ 

Mr. Pierce’s boiler is an improvement on the steamer 
of the last century, and is named “ Rumford’s Boiler ” 
in compliment to the original inventor. 

Our cook was positive she could never use “that 
thing.” It was troublesome; took up too much room 
on the stove, ete. Bless the girl! That is one of the 
excellences of ‘that thing.” Little else, in the way 
of utensils, is needed on the top of the stove, beside 
one of these boilers. We stipulated that she should 
use it two weeks, and if found troublesome, it should 
share the fate of many other inventions, and no more 
be said aboutit. But long before the two weeks exe 


pired it had won Mary’s heart entirely, aad now she 








would sooner part with anything else from her kitchen 


than the ‘‘ Rumford Boiler.’’ 

One peculiarity of this most excellent boiler is, that 
unlike all others we have ever seen, neither sfeam nor 
water comes in actual contact with the article to be 
cooked. Two inches of water is put into the bottom 
of the boiler. Then a large receiver, into which meat, 
fowl or fish is put to be cooked, is fitted on tight over 
the boiling water, and shut off from all possibility of 
being touched by steam or water, by a close fitting 
cover. Above this two other pans, or boilers, for vege- 
tables, custards, etc., can be fitted with tight cover 
also; and the whole boiler, which is aboutas large, but 
higher than an ordinary wash-boiler, is also closely 
covered. Very little fuel will keep the water boiling- 
kot when once it has reached that point, as no heat can 
escape by evaporation. Itis not generally understood, 
or at least it is not borne in mind with sufficient care, 
tLat, ‘after water is just boiling, all the fuel which is 
needed to make it boil violently is just so much wasted, 
without in the smallest degree expediting or shortening 
the process of cooking. Itis by the heat, its intensity 
and the time of its duration—not by the boiling or bub- 
bling up of the water, that the food is cooked.” 

In this Rumford Boiler, the water can be kept at the 
boiling point with no more fuel than need be used to 
keep two quarts of water at that temperature. It is 
the most economical and comfortable arraugement 
for summer use, and at thesame time equally desirable 
for the winter. Meat cooked in it not only retains all 
its juice, but also nearly all its original weight, losing 
alLout one ounce to a pound; by the regular process of 
baking, meats lose over four ounces to a pound. 

The uniform heat of the boiling water cooks whatever 
is put into the boiler, equally all the way through; no 
meat, vegetable or any other article can be scorched. 
It would seem impossible for the poorest cook to spoil 
a dinner, so long as she does not let the fire go out or 
remove the boiler from the stove. Meats require no 
basting, and in that respect much time and labor can 
be saved; and the fire once fairly burning can be kept 
low, as soon as the water has reached the boiling point 
and no more care of a coal fire is needed till the dinner 
is ready. 

Meat, fish and vegetables may all be cooked at the 
same time in this boiler; for being placed in separate 
receivers with closely fitting covers, no taste can pos- 
sibly pass from one kind of food to another. Meat 
thus steamed, or cooked, is much more juicy, tender 
and easy of digestion, than when prepared in any other 
way we know of. No danger of burning, scorching or 
overcooking; left in much longer than is needed, it is 

not injured by it; for, as no water or steam can reach 
it, itis only kept hot, in its own oven juices, without 
the sodden, disagreeable look and taste of meat that 
has remained too long in boiling water, or a perforated 
steamer, and what is ever as great a recommendation 
as the excellent tlavor of the food, the house is not 
filled with smoke and smell of cooking. 





RECEIPTS. 


FOR COOKING IN A *“‘ RUMFORD BOILER.” 

To Roast A QUARTER OF LAMB.—Have boiling water 
two or three inches deep in the lower part of the 
boiler, deep enough to just touch the bottom of the 
pan to be set over it. Place the lamb in the inner pan 
without water, first seasoning it with salt and pepper, 
if agreeable. Put on the cover fitting it in tightly. 

When the water begins to boil, set the boiler back 
on the stove, or range, where it will keep just to the 
boiling point, and let it remain cooking the usual 
time—fifteen minutes for each pound is generally 
thought long enough. When done take it out, dredge 
with flour and put into a quick oven to brown, but not 
scorch. 

It is usually estimated that one pint of gravy is lost, 
when meat is boiled the usual way. Here you have it 
all saved in the dish, the pure juice of the meat, mak- 
ing excellent gravy. 

To Bort A Lea or LAMB OR MutTron.—Keep inthe 
bouer the ordinary length of time, with no water ir 
the receiver or pan, which in all cases should be 
tightly closed, and sent to the table without being 
browned. 

l Err is roasted the same way; that is, seasoned, put 
into the receiver or inner pot, over the boiling water, 
covered closely, and cooked the usual time for baked 
beef; then taken out and dredged with flour, and put 
into a quick oven to brown. 

CornepD Berr.—If very salt the beef should be 
soaked in cold water three or four hours; then put it 
in the inner vessel with cold water enough to cover it. 
Keep the water in the bottom receiver boiling slowly 
till the beef is done. Salt meat needs to be cooked 
longer than fresh; fifteen minutes to a pound for 
fresh, and twenty minutes for salt; but we have not 
found that long enough. In the receipts, that came 
from Mr. Pierce, with his boiler, we are told that a 
piece weighing nine pounds should cook four hours, if 
without much bone; and three with bone. We think 
that better—more sure—than twenty minutes to a 
pound. 

The water in which salt meat is thus cooked makes 
excellent stock forsoup. If too salt (it should not be 
if the beef was properly freshened), add water suffi- 
cient to make it right. 

To Cook A Ham.—Freshen the ham by soaking in 
cold water three or four hours, then scrape clean, and 
wipe dry. Stick a few cloves intoit, rub ona half-cup 
of sugar, and put in the inner vessel without any 
water, cover closely, and set over the boiling water in 











the bottom of the boiler; bring to a boil, and then set 
back a little that it may cook slowly till tender, about 
four hours. This will be found very excellent in flavor 
far surpassing ham boiled in the common way. [¢ 
liked, when done, the ham may be set in a quick oven 
and delicately browned, like roast beef or mutton. 

FisH.—Season a fresh fish with salt, pepper, and a ta- 
blespoonful of butter, and putin the receiver, orinner 
pan, without any water, cover closely, and cook for 
half an hour. Thicken the juices of the fish which 
will be found in the pan witha little flour, wet in cold 
water, and let it simmera few minutes in the pan, 
closely covered. This makes an excellent sauce for 
the fish. 

Steaks of cod, salmon, halibut, or any other fish, 
usually fried, are excellent cooked in this ‘“‘ Rumford 
Boiler,’’ and need no butter or sauce besides the juice, 
which will be left in the vessel, and pepper and salt. 


We have tried all these receipts since we possessed 
this excellent boiler, and can testify to the superiority 
of each dish over that cooked in the usual way. 

We have cooked all our vegetables—corn, peas, 
beets, potatoes, in the pans that are made to fit over 
the first vessel with tight covers, and are greatly 
pleased with the improvement. It must be remem- 
bered that each vessel should be closely covered, and 
over all the cover for the whole boiler. 








MISTRESSES AND SERV ANTS. 
[From ‘ Old and New” for September.] 


S the position of a servant in itself enviable ? 
Yes, immediately assert one-half of our house- 
keepers, especially the older half : yes ; because they 
are freed from responsibility, and, as a general rule, 
are well cared for. No, answers the hired girl; be- 
cause I am still responsible for myself, and concern 
myself about the interests of my home and my family: 
these are my responsibilities, as your greater ones are 
yours; and, as an American, or Irish-American, I 
have learned to be independent. I don’t want at 
twenty, thirty, or fifty, to be cared for, except as 
love cares for love: and that is not your interpreta- 
tion of being cared for; kindness and love are differ- 
ent terms in your vocabulary. 

Her vision is short-sighted. Granted. But hers 
also the deficiency of training in thought, and estima- 
tion of right values: therefore we should place our- 
selves at her stand-point, feel in imagination as she 
does, and then, returning to our freer moral and in- 
tellectual atmosphere with the result of our investi- 
gations, should aid her in placing herself at our hori- 
zon of thought. Confessing that it is kindness and 
benevolence, rather than friendship or love, as in 
other relations in life, which actuate our conduct to 
her, we should comprehend her more ignorant posi- 
tion; and if our kindness warmed not into iove, it 
would throw over itself a charm of manner which no 
general principles of philanthropy can impart. * * * 

All working lives are limited in variety, but espe- 
cially the servant’s. It is hard work, not to wash and 
iron, but to do it every Monday; not to sweep and 
dust, but to do it always in good humor. If we would 
bear the grievance of allowing our servants to occa- 
sionally mope, as we ourselves do, how much happier 
they would be. But, no: we either speak to them, 
as if they were very faulty, or talk to some friend of 
our trial. % * * * * = * 

The ignorant must always be won; and yet we do 
not always see ladies exerting themselves to please or 
fascinate their servants. Selfishly considered, how 
great a gain it would be, st how slight a cost! Wo- 
men, most admirable and kind, fail in this matter of 
little politeness, which the ignorant value, because 
they are the small change of courtly society. Do we 
rise when our servant stands, and, motioning her to a 
seat, assume ours ? In sickness do we hand the glass 
of water on a plate to our nursery-maid, as to our 
friend ? Do we pass in front of her without apolo- 
gizing ? Do we use the monosyllab!e, please, in re- 
quiring some attention ? Is our smile as frank as toa 
stranger even? Is our ‘“‘ Good-morning” addressed to 
them ? What an invisible barrier this salutation to 
part of the family, and its omission towards others, 
creates between individuals under the same roof ! 

We would anticipate the answer ready on our an- 
tagonist’s lips, that servants neither care for nor are 
wortby of these small attentions. We maintain that 
they do value such little proofs of regard, if offered as 
frcm equal to equal; and that, if unworthy of them, 
the more need is it for us to lead them back to 
pleasantness and goodnessinall ways. * * = * 

Again, judging from the rules of some few house- 
keepers, it is to be inferred that the passion of love be- 
longs by right to the upper classes. A servant with 4 
beau is a nuisance, a monstrosity; itis as difficult for 
her to find a place as if she were one-armed. Court- 
ship may mistake salt for sugar, though it is far more 
likely to enliven all the interests of life. Why should 
not our girls enjoy the society of their friends, male 
and female, in the evening? Are their hearts different 
from ours? Would we not do our work the quicker, 
if John were to visit us byand by? and better, too, if 
John were made welcome by others than ourselves? 
If every housekeeper knew, as a matter of course, her 
servant’s friends, be they men or women, she need not 
fear their presence, and her gain in popularity among 
them would re-act upon her own domestics. The 
pride of a servant in her mistress is often touching. 
She wants her aquaintance to see how she lives, and 
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what her mistress is; and, if her visitor is a man, she 
js prouder still to have him know how she herself is 
regarded. Why should she not offer the cup of tea to 
a visitor? And when the housekeeper can afford only 
the cup of tea, nothing else would ever be demanded 
or taken, if the need for company were a recognized 
fact between servant and mistress. The separate food 
for separate tables is unnatural; the glands that ex- 
cite the appetite are as lively in the “ladies ’ as in 
the ‘‘help.” Saying this, we condemn, of course, the 
orderly housekeeper’s bunch of keys. They proclaim 
in thcir jingle that the servant is thought dishonest; 
and every one is presumably innocent until proven 
guilty. 

Love is beginning to be the modern reformatory 
power in our institutions. Have we tried it with our 
servants? We think that most mistresses are kind and 
indulgent, if such an epithet is praiseworthy. Have 
wearight to say that the domestics under our care learn 
to cut and make their own clothing, as well as to do 
the mistress’s housework? that they are taught to 
read, if ignorant, and that they have many. and many 
a ticket for public amusement? 

Pcrhaps oneof the chief reasons why a servant dis- 
likes her position, as servant, is because of the nece3- 
sity that isimposed upon her to either wait till her af- 
terncon or evening comes round, before going out, or 
to ask special permission ; not being granted even the 
indulgence of collegians to non-attendance at prayers 
en acertain number of days. Where there is only one 
dcmestic in a family, it would be very extraordinary 
if she rejected the wisdom of such a requtsition; but 
where two or more are employed, it must be rather 
bard to prefix the “‘ By your leave ’’ to every desire for 
out-door recreation. [If it is understood by them that 
their larger duties must first be performed, and that 
the incidental ones, which may occur at any moment, 
are to be rendered by another servant, without inter- 
fering with appointed duties, why should they not go 
out? Do physicians recommend daily exercise in the 
open air to housekeepers only? Does not the misera- 
ble health of many of our girls spring from our ne- 
glect of their exercise? We are responsible for their 
bodies, as far asin us lies. 

After all, a servant is not our slave; she gives us her 
work for our money. So farit isan equivalent; but 
for that which makes the servant’s position a pleasant 

one to herself, and to us an acceptable one, there is no 
standard of measurement. Conscience is the only 
scale which can test the quantity received and given; 
and if our conscience is the fairer, let us give good 
weight of sympathy and pleasantness; give it to the 
sinful and dishonest; give it as missionary work; give 
it on the selfish consideration that fair ways gain, 1n 
the end, more thanrough. And if we are often disap- 
pointed, with all our pains, servants are not the only 
portion of mankind that disappoint us thus. 





THE BIRD SUMMER. 


BY MRS. MARY ESTHER MILLER 





CHAP. VI._THE CHERRY-TREE. 


LOSE by one of the west windows of my room 

/ towered a cherry-tree, tall and symmetrical. It 
was a young and thrifty tree, yet already it was taller 
than the house; and Hervey, by its means, had found 


an ingenious method of reaching the street, which- 


none but a boy like him would devise,—that was, to go 
out through the scuttle on the roof, climb along a 
cherry bough, and springing from branch to branch, 
thus reach the ground. This tree was made not only 
a stairway, but it was also his fire-engine and corps of 
engineers. The boughs by turns were bell or hose, 
and worked and rattled accordingly, while rapid or- 
ders and hoarse calls completed the mimic scene. The 
lowest bough of all, beirg cenvenient to the ground, 
served also another purpose: it was Letty’s pony, and 
many a galloping ride she had on it, crowing and 
laughing whenever any one was good enough to hold 
her on. 

Such atreein its familiar companionship becomes 
almest one of the family; we cast around it so many 
associations; itis linked with so many pleasant scenes; 
it is really one of us. When these little ones are gone, 
grown up or passed away, there still remains the tree 
to recall those hours of innocent gayety, 

This year the tree was going to add greatly to our 
enjoyment, for it was full of fruit, andnow the time 
approached of its ripening. For some days there had 
been a general tinge of rosiness on the upper boughs 
{it was a white ox-heart); but, till Grandma decreed, 
the fruit might not be meddled with. 

But what has this to do with bizds? Not much, but 
the birds had found much to do with it; for the 
robins from the apple-tree, those from the elm and 
these from the spruce around the corner, had for 
£ome time past known the fruit was ripe, and, indeed, 
it seemed as if they had calculated before-hand just 
When it would be in its prime, and had accordingly 
pushed forward their broods, and now each pair had 
their mottle-breasted youngsters stationed conveni- 
ently among the boughs, where they could pop cherries 
into their open mouths just as fast as they could gather 
them. The boys, of course, made protests, and there 
‘were many pebbles tossed skyward; but beyond a few 
temporary retreats of the old birds, nothing was 
Zained. 

But now Grandma had spoken the word, and Wea- 
nesday afternoon was fixed upon for a grand harvest. 
Friend Sophy came in, and we made a chair of our 





hands and carried Annie up stairs to sit in the low 
arm-chair by the open window of my room. And 
there, as she sat, pale and quiet, with a perfectly 
placid face, with clusters of rosy cherries, thrown by 
the boys from the tree, falling in her lap, and the 
flickering light and shadow playing over her. it was 
like reading a poem to look at her. I never saw any 
one who had suffered as much pain and sickness as 
our Annie who showed as little trace of it. She had 
literally a temper that was never ruffied or made 
fretful. Good and bad were both received in perfect 
contentment. Her face, though marble-like in its 
paleness, expressed only peace. It seemed that, as 
He giveth His beloved sleep, so had He given her 
peace. 

“Tneversaw any cne I thought so beautiful,’”’ said 
Sophy once tome. “ Whatisit? Itis not merely that 
her features are beautiful?” 

“No,” said I, “it is the expression; it does one good 
to be near her. Frets and worries die away in her 
presence.”’ 

There we sat together a long, blessed summer after- 
noon, and we laid up in our souls, the memory of its 
beauty and enjoyment for after years. Basketfuls of 


fruit were gathered that afternoon. I should not dare 


to say how much was eaten, for boys’ capacities are 
unknown, and in cherry time seem to be unlimited; 
and basketfuls were still left on the trees, to be eaten 
more leisurely. I could not tell how many sick people 
were brightened ly a gift of some of these, but I think 
that every sick person in the village was remembered 
nor how many delicious preserves were made for win- 
ter, por how many pies were eaten meantime; but for 
a while we were overflowing with plenty. 

Then the tree unburdened of its load, nodded and 
shook its boughs, and stood up with its head to heaven 
as one who should say, ‘‘I have done a good deed.” 

Shortly after this, as we sat at the edge of the even- 
ing in our honey-suckle porch, we discovered that our 
wrens had left their house, and at a short distance we 
saw the mother bird scolding as if twenty cats were 
following her, the brood of five. As the twilight came 
on, we watched to see her return to tke shelter of her 
house. She seemed uncertain what to do; she tried 
the spruce and hopped alongits shady boughs, now in, 
now out of sight, with all her troop close behind. At 
last it grew too dark .for her to hesitate longer. Her 
indecision vanished at once; she flew straight for an 
upright bough of the cherry tree, and in a twinkling 
each one of the dear little family was safely ensconced 
under a drooping leaf. It was so neatly done that a 
cheer from the observers followed. 

“Tf we should break off that particular bough now,” 

aughed Hervey, ‘curious fruit we should find on it, 
alive wren under every leaf.” 

‘How cunningly they are disposed of,’ said Annie, 
“T shall love to think how safe they are from every- 
thing that can harm and destroy.”’ 

‘‘God take care of birdies,”’ said Letty, and sometime 
after when we were repeating the nursery rhyme, 


“The north wind doth blow, and we shall have snow 
And what will poor robin do then? 

He'll goin the barn and keep himself warm 
And hide his head under his wing.” 


She interrupted quickly with “ no, in our tee, not in 
the barn, and hide him head under hiin wing.”’ After 
this, the cherry tree was quite silent and deserted till 
Mr. Wren, having brought up and dismissed one 
family, made preparations fora second. But another 
male wren had made up his mind that now he would 
like the privilege of trying domestic life. Mr. Wren, 
number two, had taken the house on the locust and 
put in a few sticks as a kind of retainer and then 
commenced his attentions to the female. I was 
called to my window one morning by a_ perfect 
tempest of singing among the lower boughs of the 
cherry troe. Looking out, I saw two males appar- 
ently trying to outdo each other and a third bird, a 
female, silently and demurely hopping about as if it 
were none of her concern. They sung and they 
scolded, they flew with quivering wings at each other 
in great excitement for some time. At last the 
tumult ceased; the victor built again in the house in 
the honeysuckle and the vanquished bird never re- 
newed his building operations in the locust. Like the 
Turk, the wren can bear no brother near the throne. 
I have read that 1f wrens enough could be persuaded 
to live in the vicinity of each house, they would clear 
the garden and premises of every Rroxious insect. 
We have never been able to persuade but one pair at 
a time to give us their company, not even by the 
most commodious houses, delightfully situated and 
rent free. 





—A LitTLE FAMILY STORY ABOUT TURTLES. — 
Audubon, the naturalist, states, that at places on the 
coast of Florida sea-turtles, those huge, stolid-looking 
reptiles on which aldermen are fed at the expense of 
tax-payers, possess an extraordinary faculty of find- 
ing places. Working their way up out of reach of 
tide water with their flippers, quite a deep hole is ex- 
cavated, in which a batch of eggs are deposited, and 
then carefully covered up. On reaching the water 
they not unfrequently swim 300 miles out at sea, forag- 
ing for appropriate food. When another batch of eggs 
is developed, after a lapse of about fourteen days, 
they will return unerrmngly in a direct line, even in 
the darkest night, and visit the buried eggs. Remov- 
ing the sand, more are deposited and secured. Away 
they go again as before. They know instinctively the 





day and hour when the young brood, incubated by 
the solar rays, will break the shell, and are promptly 
on the spot to liberate them from their prison. As 
soon as fairly out of the hole, the mother turtle leads 
them down the bank to the waves, and there ends her 
parental solicitude and maternal duties.—Selected. 





STANDING ON HIS HEAD. 
BY OLIVE THORNE. 


TANDING on the head isn’t a very elegant 

position—is it? Men, and boys, too, for that mat- 

ter, look more interesting on their feet, though I don't 

suppose there ever wasa boy who would care how he 
looked, provided he could truly stand on his head. 

Well, droll as you may think it, I have read in some 
of the big books, that there is bird—an American bird 
at that—who delights in standing on his head! Now, 
don’t you suppose that innocent and dignified bird 
would be surprised to hear such a piece of slander about 
himself? 

This feathered personage has a curious way of get- 
ting his dinner, I must admit, and he does look as 
though he used his head for a third leg, This is 
how it is: he always lives on the bank of ariver 
or pond, and he likes for his dinner the little frogs 
and worms that live in the soft mud under the water. 
But he might watch all day, and starve to death, for 
all the dinner he would get, if he was not pretty sharp 
in his bunting. 

He wades into the water (he belongs to the family 
of Waders); then he gces on to stir up the mud with his 
feet, and frighten the little fellows out of their mud- 
houses. Not having hands, he needs something to 
catch them when they dre out, so he just lays his head 
down by the side of his feet, top down, and uses his 
open mouth for a market basket! Isn’t that the fun- 
niest basket you ever heard of? It would not seem 
so odd to you, if you could see the bill, for it as big as 
all the rest of his head, and shaped more like a canoe 
than anything else. So it does very well fora basket. 

He looks very droll in that position, and it is no won- 
der the first men who saw him standing that way, 
thought he stood on his head. 

This bird—did I tell you?—is the Flamingo, and you 
could see him any day, if you lived on any of our 
Southern lakes or rivers. That is, you could if you 
were very quiet, for he is extremely shy, and will keep 
out of your way if he can. They go in flocks, and 
some of the sharp eyes are sure to spy a hunter. But 
they are not afraid of cattle, and so men dress them- 
selves in the skin of an animal to hunt them. 

He is well worth seeing, too. He’s no dull-coated 
fellow, hopping about on two dumpy legs! by no 
means!—he wears a whole suit of the most brilliant 
rose-color, and he stands up gracefully on two long, 
slender legs. His body is elegant—as I said—and his neck 
is as long as his legs, and he is four or five feet high. 

Mamma Flamingo makes a curious nest. It isa sort of 
small hill of mud, a little scooped out on top. Thereshe 
lay: her two or three white eggs, and there she sits— 
like any old hen, only she can’t curl her long legs un- 
der her, as a hen can, so she lets them hang down out- 
side. 

The babies are droll, little, dull-coated fellows, and 
do not attain to the dignity of red suits till they are 
two years old. 

In old times Flamingoes were eaten, and thought to 
be very nice, especially the tongue, and I have read of 
emperors who kept quite an army of men for nothing 
but to hunt the unfortvnate birds, that he might have 
their tongues for his table. 

Nowadays we think Flamingo meat has a marshy 
taste, and we prefer ducks and turkeys for our tables. 
So he is hunted only for his beauty, to adorn museums 
and bird collections. 

He is called Flamingo from his bright color, but he 
is said, in the big books, to belong to the Palmidac- 
tyle family. He has this graceful name merely be- 
cause his three front toes are united by a wide skin— 
something asa duck’s toes are—and his one hind toe is 
very small or absent entirely. 





—‘“‘Humph!” said an Englishman to a Scotchman, 
as they were walking over the fields, “oats are all 
very well in their way, but in England we feed them 
to our horses, while here they are food for men.” 

“Ay, ay!” said the Scotchman, “ an’ just see what 
fine horses there are in England, and what fine men 
we have in Scotland !”’ 





—A Scotch law lord was seated one day on the hill- 
side of Bonally with a Scotch shepherd, and, observ- 
ing the sheep reposing in what he thought the coldest 
situation, he observed to him: “John, if I were‘a 
sheep I would lie on the other side of the hill.’”’” The 
shepherd answered : “‘Ay, my loard, but if ye had 
been a sheep, ye wad have had mair sense.” 





—A comical instance of a man playing upon his 


‘own name sprang out of absent-mindedness. Sir 


Thomas Strange, calling at a friend’s house, was de- 
sired to leave his name. ‘‘ Why, said he, “ to tell the 
truth, I have forgotten it !’’ That’s strange, sir,’’ ex- 
claimed the servant. ‘So itis, my man; you’ve hit 
it,” replied the Judge, as he walked away, leaving 
the servant as ignorant as before. 
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HIOME. 
CONGREGATIONALISM IN MISSOURI. 

HEN the great Missouri question was de- 
cided by the establishment of Slavery in 
Missouri, the tide of free emigrants was turned 
towards Illinois, and Congregationalists shunned the 
contact of Slavery. As soon as by the war of liberty 
slavery was abolished, the iide of Congregationalism 
‘was turned towards that State, but mainly the 
Northern part. Already sixty-four churches have 
been formed with a membership of 2,736. Forty-one 
church edifices have been completed. Thayer College 
has been founded at Kidder, of which Dr. S. D. 
Cochran is President. <A fine four-story brick build- 
ing has been erected, a preparatory school opened and 

arrangements made to organize a class. 

There is great need of a similar system of evangeliz- 
ation in the Southern part of the State now increasing 
with great rapidity. The mineral resources are im- 
mense and various. The iron mills for rolling railroad 
bars, now in operation at Carondelet, are the largest 
on the continent. This prospective wealth should be 
consecrated to God and to the welfare of humanity. 

CONGREGATIONALISM IN KANSAS. 

Kansas was like Lexington and Bunker Hill in the 
revolutionary war. The first great battles with slavery 
were fought here. Though west of Missouri, and much 
younger, she exceeds her in the number of Congrega- 
tional churches, and religious progress. There are 78 
churches with a membership of 2,725. Of these six have 
pastors, fifty-seven acting pastors, and fifteen are va- 
cant. They have founded Washburn College at Topeka 
—pledging $25,000 fora building on condition that the 
citizens should add $40,000 which was done. The influx 
of emigration has been rapid and has demanded 
increased missionary labour. Sixty-two missionaries 
have been sustained who have ministered to more than 
125 congregations, taking possession of the out-posts on 
the frontiers as the railroad system is developed. 
Twenty-five more devoted missionaries are needed for 
the present year. 

CONGREGATIONALISM IN ILLINOIS. 

As in Missouri, so in Illinois, the strength of Congre- 
gationalism is in the Northern portions of the State. 
The whole number of churches is 251, of which 
thirty-nine have settled pastors, and 13t acting pas- 
tors, and seventy-eight are vacant. In these churches 
there are 19,577 members. The benevolent con- 
tributions of these churches in 1871 were $62,956, 
besides $448,195 expended to support the preaching 
of the gospel. Allof these churches are the result of 
Ynissionary effort, mostly within forty years. 

In Southern [Illinois the religious destitution is 
ptill great, and earnest and persevering missionary la- 
bor is needed. Six missionaries are there whe minister 
to eleven congregations. Two promising churches 
have been organized, one of which has purchased a 
house of worship and will be self-supporting. Butno 
one can fully understand the difficulties of this field 
of labor who has not visited it, and studied the hostile 
influence of slavery on the original settlers. Free 
State emigration passed by this partof the State and 
left it toa population whom slavery had depressed. 
The Southern Association is now visiting this field by 
committees, and not without encouraging results. 
Hard and patient work is indispensable. 

In all these States during the great conflict that ex- 
terminated slavery, and gave us a national life, Con- 
gregationalism was always in the vanin the war of 
principle, and in sacrifices for the common good. 








PRESBYTERIAN HOME MISSIONS. 

The Synodical Missionary for the Pacific Coast says 
that a brother in Oregon calls for five more men for 
that State. But California needs ten men for churches 
now vacant. 

The Board of Missions suggests that the want of 
men may be accounted for by a want of means to give 
them adequate support. They say, ‘‘our want of 
funds for two-thirds of the last year made such an 
impression on the recent graduates of our theological 
institutions, that we have found it impossible to ob- 
tain the supplies we need.” 

COLORADO. 

In Colorado a very important point demanding 
supply is Caribou and vicinity, namely, Rollins, 
Columbia, Brownsville, Williamsburgh and Gold 
Hill. One man could occupy these six stations. There 
are about one thousand inhabitants in this field, prin- 
cipally miners. The mines are permanent. Rollins 
isfa rich valley, in an agricultural district. A church 
might be erected at both Caribou and Rollins this sea- 
son. Rev. Lewis Hamilton preached at Caribou re- 
cently, and will visit three of the points immediately. 

Rev. J. Gibson Lowrie reports very encouraging pro- 
gress in Central City and Golden City. The Church in 
Central City has purchased a lot for a church, near a 
large hotel just erected, at a cost of $107,000. Itis a 
most eligible location. On the lot is a frame building 
that can be fitted up for a ehurch at an expense of 
$1,200. Add $5,800 for the lot, and the whole cost will 
be $7,000. The missionary reports a prospect of har- 
monious Co-operation wiih the Congregational church 
under the Rev. Mr. Dickinson. There is a field for 
both. : 

In Golden City, a church-building has been erected, 
and is now free of debt. The church, for its size is the 


most beautiful one in the Territory. The Methodists 
and Eaptists closed their houses of worship and united 
in the dedication. The church was crowded, and 
Christian love was manifested by all denominations. 
The church is very much encouraged, and has great 
influence in the community. They exceeded all ex- 
peciaticn in erecting such a church and seem re- 
solved to do more than ever before in supporting the 
gcspelin this important field. 

Rev. George Rice reports that for want of convey- 
ance his preaching has been confined to Idaho, since 
horse-hire is three dollars a day. The country is filling 
up, and there is great need of missiouary labor. Press- 
ing invitations are frequent to go out and preach to 
the dcstitute, for in some places there has not been a 
sermon for years. The prospect of building up a 
church is good and it is mych needed. The mining 
interest is better than &ver before. 

Rey. M. Fels, Congregational missionary at BoiseCity 
Icahe has re-organized a territorial Bible Society. The 
fiiends of temperance are preparing 2 petition to the 
legislature to pass a law authorizing the inhabitants of 
each precinct or county to prohibit the sale of alco- 
holic liquors within their limits. They would prefer 
the Ohio law, but aim at as much as they hope to 
get. 

At his request the Tract Society sent Rev. William 
Adams, and George Kum Lum, a converted Chinese, 
to labor among the miners. He has chargealso of the 
“Union” Sabbath School, and has established a prayer 
meeting for teachers, held just previous to the sessions. 
Thus in these central mountain regions is the leaven 
of the gospel at work. 

OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 

There is one religious association which it is hard to 
classify. It does not engage in foreign missions, or in 
preaching the gospel, or in forming churches; and 
yet it aims to promote that which God has set forth as 
a characteristic of a truly righteous man, and it cer- 
tainly involves a mission to the heathen who are found 
in every part of our land—we refer to those who are 
guilty of abuse and cruelty toward our dumb ani- 
mals. In view of such abounding cruelty, societies 
for the defense of their life and the promotion of their 
welfare are forming. We are told by God, that a 
righteous man regardeth the life of his beast (Prov. 
xii., 10), and even God did not consider the welfare of 
the “much cattle” of Nineveh as unworthy of his 
benevolent regard. Hence the “‘ Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals” is a truly 
Christian society. Of this society, Geo. T. Angell is 
President, and there are one hundred Vice-Presidents, 
who are leading men and women in all parts of the 
State and in all denominations. Among them are the 
Governor, the ex-Governors, Bishop Eastburn and 
other clergymen, Hon. Leveritt Saltonstall, Charles 
Merriam, Esq., Springfield; Mrs. Geo. Dickinson, Mrs. 
R. W. Emerson, &c. There are also about two hundred 
agents in different parts of the State. The objects of 
the society are to see that there shall be adequate 
legislation to defend animals from cruel treatment, 
and that the laws shall be duly enforced. The amount 
of cruelty to animals that exists would painfully sur- 
prise apy one who has not listened to a detail of facts 
from various quarters. The existence of a society and 
of an agent to complain operate often without the 
necessity of prosecution. Thus out of 104 complaints 
in Boston in July, 48 were settled without prosecutioa; 
and in the country, out of 181 complaints, 152 were 
remedied without prosecution. The example of Mas- 
sachusetts is influencing other States; and there is 
need of it. A correspondent in Manchester, N. H., 
says: 

“This is a lovely city; but, as far as the dumb ani- 
mals are concerned, it is a wofully benighted place. 
Any man, who takes the fancy, can beat his horse to 
death here, without molestation.” 

Similar complaints of various kinds of cruelty come 
frem other cities. There is cruelty in overloading, 
overdriving, beating, torturing, driving sick or lame 
and galled horses, insufficient food, &. Though all 
cruelty cannot be prevented, yet legislation, social 
action, and an enlightened public sentiment can do 
much to remedy the evil. The Massachusetts Society 
publish a good monthly paper, Our Dumb Animals, 
$1 per annum, in advance; Henry Saltonstall is Trea- 
surer, and Frank B. Fay Secretary, 46 Washington 
street, Bostor. We commend the cause to every Chris- 
tian man. Nothing but ignorance or an unchristian 
syirit can produce indifference to it. 








FOREIGN. 
THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCE. 


HE One Hundred and twenty-ninth Con- 
ference of the Wesleyan Methodist Body was 
opened at London, July 31, 1872, in City Road Chapel. 
The roll of delegates contained about 800 members, 
of whom about 750 were present at the opening meet- 
Ing. In the great conference at Brooklyn there were 
but about 400, so that this meeting greatly exceeded 
that in size, and one of the speakers regarded it as the 
largest representative religious convention in the 
world. 

There is an interesting contrast between this great 
and powerful assembly and the first conference held 
by John Wesley and his brother Charles, and four 
other clergymen and four lay preachers, ten in all, on 
June 25, 1744. The population of London then was 
about €60,C00. Now it exceeds three millions, and the 





original ten have become a power in Europe and 
America of which they had then no conception. The 








ten of that Convention excited little attention in the 
London of that day; but they and the two thousand 
Methodists of that city gave themselves to prayer and 
to the preaching of the word, and the channel of 
divine power for the ages flowed through t’.em. 
PREPARATORY COMMITTEES. 

Before the regular opening of the Convention, much 
business was inaugurated by reports made by various 
preparatory committees. A committee, of about forty, 
appointed by the various districts, reported a draft 
of the location the ministers of the coming year, 
which, after revision by Conference, was accepted and 
adopted. Committees also reported on Education,on the 
Theological Institution, on the Lord’s day, on Church 
Building, on Home and Foreign Missions, and on other 
important practical questions. After these reports 
there was discussion, and measures were adopted to 
be recommended to the Conference. The report of 
the Committee on Home Missions deserves notice as 
inaugurating a bold measure. It was to raise $2,590,- 
CCO in five years, of which $1,250,000 should be donated, 
to church ¢rection, $625,000 jie fiinded for the support 
of home missions, and $625,000 be a fund for theological 
education. This measure was unanimously adopted, 
and recommended in committee. 

ORGANIZATION OF OPEN MEETING. 

The body was opened by prayer and singing the 

usual hymn: 
“And are we yet alive, 
And see each other’s face?” etc. 

After this Rev. L. H. Wiseman was chosen president. 
and Rev. G. T. Perks, secretary. Mr. Wiseman was 
one of the delegates to the Methodist Convention in 
Brooklyn. The doors of the Chapel were opened at 
two o’clock, and the opening conference and prayer 
meeting, observed from the beginning, was held. In 
the evening the open session of the conference was 
fully attended, the church being crowded in every 
part. The addresses of the Irish and Canadian Confer- 
ences were read and committed for reply; and then 
the president made a long and interesting report of 
his Mission, to the American Conference. He was much 
impressed with the extension and power of Methodisnn 
in this country, but found differences of government 
and administration, some of which he regarded as of 
no small moment. He said: : 

“For instance, they have no quarterly tickets of 
membership, they have no periodical visitations of 
claSses by the pastor: all that has long ceased to bea 
matter of fact. The ministers do visit, and meet the 
classes occasionally by way of counsel and encourage- 
ment: what I mean is, there is no arranged plan; it is 
not part of the minister’s duty at a specified time per- 
icdically to visit the members, and renew their tickets, 
and inguire into their spiritual welfare. Again, all 
seroma qualification, all pecuniary requirement, is 
entirely done away with in the case of church mem- 
bership—no ticket-money, no class money, all that is 
completely swept away, so that the class-meeting 
there is, in one respect, a very different thing from 
what it is in the old country.” ’ 

He gave an account also of the reception of members 
into the church in America which he said ‘‘you will see 
is altogether different from ours, and which ap- 
proaches more nearly to that of Congregationalism, so 
far as regards the status of membership.”’ 

As to class-meetings, he said: 

“ Although they are advised to meet in class, and a 
great many of them do, yet it is not required as a test 
of continuing in the Society. If I were asked whether 
Lapproved of their system, I should answer it would 
be ebly indecorous in a person just going to a great 
country like that for a few weeks, to pronounce any 
very positive opinion, but I am f peg! to say that 
although the surface extension of the Methodist Epis- 
copal hurch is wonderfully great, yet, from the in- 

uiries I had the opportunity of making, and from the 
facts that came before me, I should not be very hasty 
in recommending any similar system for our own 
country.” 

He thinks also that the power of Methodism is 
greater in our Southern cities, and in the West, than 
in our great Eastern cities. 

WESLEYAN METHODISM IN ENGLAND. 


In 1860 the total number of ministers in Great 
Britain, Ireland, the Foreign Missions and the affilia- 
ted Conferences, was 1,827. in 1871 there were 2,482: 
increase 655. In 1860, there were 492,667; in 1871, 582,- 
540; increase 89,873. At home there has been unpreced- 
ented activity, and liberality in church-building, mis- 
sions, and theological education. Their foreign mis- 
sions also have been conducted with increasing energy, 
liberality and success. The members of Foreign Mis- 
sion Churches, are 70,168, an increase of 7,564 in ten 
years. In 1860, there were nine circuits in London; 
now there are 19. Then 34 ministers, now 69. During 
this time twenty churches have bee erected, and the 
scheme now in progress will result in the erection of 
fifty more in less than ten years. 

DEATHS. 

The names of thirty-four were reported who had 
died during the past year, in England, Ireland and the 
Mission Stations. Some of these were men of distinc- 
tion in the church, as Rev. J. Dixon, D. D., Rev. E. 
Hoole, D.D., Rev. Thomas Vasey, Rev. Edward Fraser. 
Dr. Dixon had been 60 years in the ministry, William 
Beal, 64 years; B. Frankland, 62 years. Thirteen were 
above 70 years of age, and the whole list implied 
health and energy im the work of the church. Ed- 
ward Fraser, a missionary, began life as a slave, and 
now wears the crown of victory. 

EXAMINATIONS FOR THE MINISTRY. 

Seventy-five young men, were publicly examined as 
candidates for the ministry, having gone through the 
required probation of four years. They gave an ace 
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count of their “conversion and religious ]experience, 
and of their call to the ministry and preparation for 
it. They were all accepted and introduced into the 
pastoral office of the Methodist Church. The services 
were divided between two churches, and the examina- 
tions were continued through several different sessions, 
The ordination services were deeply interesting and 
impressive. 

Over one thousand religious services of various 
kinds were held in different places, in connexion with 
the conference. 

TEMPERANCE MEETINGS IN LONDON. 


There havre been two great Temperance meetings in 
London. One of the Wesleyan Methodists in Mr. Spur- 
geon’s Tabernacle, which he offered to the conterence 
for the occasion. In this meeting, rousing addresses 
were made toa crowded assembly. The chairman, 
Mr. N. B. Dowling, gave the following astonishing 
statistics, as to the saleand use of spirituous liquors in 
England. 


“JInareport furnished to Mr. Bass by Professor 
Levi he found the following figures: Invested in the 
hquor traffic in the production, &c., of intoxicating 
drinks, £117,100,000 sterling ($585,500,000;) 1,500,000 per- 
sons employed in and dependent upon the trade; duty 
paid to Government, £24,820,623. That was the state- 
met. If other great branches of industry were com- 
pared with the liquor traffic, the following would be 
ihe result—invested in the liquor traffic £117,100,000, 
invested in the cotton trade £85,500,000, invested in 
woolen manufacture £20,290,000, and iniron only £25,- 
500,000. The dimensions of the liquor traffic were 
colcessal, and its influence for good or evil must be pro- 
portionately large. Was it an influencefor good? 
(Cries of ‘“‘ No.””?) No,no; a thousand times, no.” 

In reply to those who called it an industry he said: 

“ Anindustry? It might bea trade or a traffic, but 
not an industry in the highest sense of the word. Im- 
portant in its power, wealth, influence, and rapacity, 
but not important in value. Its product was poison; 
its certain results colossal fortunes to a few; ae 
ruin, sin, Gegradation, woe, destitution to the multi- 
tude. It paid to the Government its £25,000,000 a year, 
but that £25,000,000 represented national industry 
stopred, pational prosperity sapped, national resour- 
ces wasted. Hence they said, No; a thousand times 
no; it was not an influence for good. (Cheers.) Those 
figures represent a great fact which the Christian 
Church and the nation roust speedily lay to heart. 
They represented accumulating prison ané poor rates, 


lunatic asylum rates, women houseless, blasted reputa- | 


tion, ruined homes, destroyed virtue, commercial dis- 
asters, and the loss, too often, of. commercial integrity. 
If they doubted his statements, he would summon be- 
fore them the hundred thousand paupers, occupying 
our workhouses last year, eizhty per cent. ef whom 
found their way there through drink.”’ 

From these extracts the spirit of the meeting caa be 
inferred. The general drift and final issue of the meet- 
ing was to confirm the doctrine of total abstinence, as 
the true and radical remedy. 

The other temperance meeting was held in the Crys- 
tal Palace, at the féte of the National Temperance 

League, and was composed of representatives of al- 
most every county in the kingdom. It is stated that 
upwards of 62,000 persons were present. Rev. Theo- 
dore Cuyler addressed them as “ two acres of English- 
men,” all pledged to the doctrine of total abstinence. 
He appealed to the working people, as “ forty leagues 
ahead of the aristocracy on this matter.” He said, 
“the shame of England is this, that right in the face 
of nineteen centuries of civilization and Christianity 
looms up this horrid and unendurable monster, alco- 
hol.” ‘Ah, that is a horrible sight I have seen; four- 
fifths of all the tables at which I have been treated 
with old-fashioned British hospitality, have been 
darkened and, in my honest judgement, cursed by the 
wine decanter.” He called on them to meet and agi- 
tate till total abstinence should be the law of Chris- 
tian society, and regulate the laws of the state. 


The Week. 
From Tuesday, August 20, to Monday, August 26, 1872. 


ARLY in August a call fora “regular” Demo- 
cratic Convention, to meet in Louisville on the 
third proximo was issued by Blanton Duncan of Cin- 
cinnati (the originator of the movement), Ale. @ I. 
Stephens, Col. Mosby, ‘ Brick’? Pomeroy, and others. 
The papers are making something of a noise about 
this affair, but as it is to the interest of one side to 
magnify its importance, and of the other to belittle 
it, nothing can be known with certainty. Charles 
O’Ccnnor is talked of as the possible choice of the 
Convention as a candidate for the Presidency. 

















—Lone Wolf, chief of the Kiowas, made aspeech 
at the Indian Peace Convention at Cheyenne the other 
day, which lends a rather unpacific aspect to the whole 
situation. The amount of it all is that he will keep 
the peace, if he and his bravos inay raid in Texas, 
and have the country from the Rio Grande to the 
Missouri for areservation. Under those conditions 
he’ will “ follow the ways of the white man.” 
Whether such a way of following will be agreeable to 
the white man is at least doubtful. 


—The Hon. John Jay, United States Minister 
resident at Vienna, has written to General Van Buren, 
the American agent for the Austrian Exposition of 
1873, urging renewed efforts to secure a fair repre- 
sentation of American industries, and intimating that 
the Austrian Government hopes for a full exposition 
of the American school system. If a. model school- 
house is sent, itis to be hoped that it will bea m2 lel 
iN miniature, for an empty school-room as large as life 


! 
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is net an exhilarating object of contemplation, no 
matter how convenient the vacant seats and desks 
may be. 

— The new postal cards will not be ready until 
the latter part of September. They will be of a light 
amber color, five inches by three and one-eighth in 
size, and will weigh about one and one-fourth drams, 
On one side will be a head of the Goddess of Liberty, 
with the legend “ United States Postal Card.” This 
side also contains the direction: ** Write the super- 


‘scription on this side and the communication on the 


other.” 

— The administrators of the Zimes Relief Fund 
appear to have decided that in a mixed excursion of 
white and colored children, the latter would not have 
a good time if the former out-numbered them. Ac- 
cordingly, a colored excursion was organized with a 
sprinkling of white children, and everything passed 
off pleasantly. This constituted pic-nic number thir- 
teen. Nearly $19,000 have now been received for the 
fund. 

— Declarations of political principles are not in 
fashion so muchas they were, but Mr. Alexander H. 
Stephens, of Georgia, has come out against Mr. Greeley 
on the ground that “ he sanctions all the usurpations 
by which ten States were put under the heel of des- 
potism.” He does not seem to approve of Grant very 
much either. 

— Counsel should be careful to hit the right man 
when they throw ink-bottles at one another in court. 
Here we have a Missouri judge seriously injured by a 
blundering bottle-thrower. Martin Luther’s example 
is a good one in many respects, but he aimed straight 
when he threw ink-bottles. 

— Mississippians have been in the habit of using 
the warrants of the State Auditor as a circulating 
medium, for purposes of barter and trade, and have 
only just escaped wholesale swindling by the timely 
discovery of forged warrants in this city. 

— Governor Hoffman has declined to be a Dem)p- 
cratic candidate for re-election. Andit is said that 
Chief-Justice Sandford E. Church has refused to ac- 
cept a nomination. 

—Mayor Yura of Yeddo, Japan, is now in this 
city, studying up American affairs in general, and the 
arts and sciences in particular. 

— Mexico has been remarkably quiet since the 
death of Juarez and the Amnesty proclamation of his 
successor Lerd de Tejada. 








HE Court of impeachment pronounced sentence 

upon Judge Barnard on Monday of last week, 
finding him guilty of twenty-six of the thirty-nine 
articles of impeachment, unanimously removing him 
from office, and by a vote of thirty-three against two, 
disqualifying him from hereafter holding any office 
within the gift of theState. Thisis the extreme pen- 
alty of the law. The charges upon which he was 
found guilty may beclassed in general as the most 
serious ones contained inthe very comprehensive in- 
dictment. They include the notorious orders in the 
case of Heath and Raphael against the Erie Railway, 
which our readers will remember were marked by the 
utmost reckiessness in the issue of injunctions and ap- 
pointment of receivers. These orders are deciared by 
the court to have been issued in wanton contempt of 
law, and with willful and corrupt partiality toward 
James Fisk, Jr., Jay Gould and others. He is found 
guilty of judicial action manifestly intended to favor 
Fisk and harass the Union Pacific Railroad Co. of 
unlewful and arbitrary orders in the famous Susque- 
banna Railroad suit, andof favoritism in the case of 
A. 8. Bright against the St. Paul Railroad. Suce unan- 
imity in a mixed court respecting charges of so swee- 
ing a character, shows that the case must have been 
a very clear one. 





Thirteen of the charges were not proven. Of these 
one was a minor point relating to the persecution of 
the Union Pacific Railway, another charged an alleged 
arrest, another conspiracy with Fisk, and others again 
alleged the a>ceptance of bribes, the use of indecorous 
language on the bench and in court, the unjustifinble 
discharge of prisoners, etc. It will be seen, therefore, 
that on the main points, the charges were amply su3- 
tained, while asarule those which in the opinion of the 
Courtjwere not proven, were comparatively trivial and 
personal. The Bar Association of New York deserve 
the very bighest praise for the manner in which it has 
played its part as public prosecutor, and it is satisfac- 
tory to refiect that the suits against the Tammany con- 
spirators are practically in the same hands. While 
Barnard and Cardozo were on the bench it was 
not considered best to press these cases forward, 
but it is understood that they will be brought to trial 
as soon as is consistent with the inherent delays which 
belong to all legal proceedings. Thus our Judicial 
Ring disappears; McCunn found guilty, and dead 
through chagrin and mortification; Cardozo suffered 
to save himself by resignation; and Barnard whose 
personal pluck led him to face his prosecutors, dis- 
graced for life. Ifthe Bar Association does the rest of 
its work as well as ithas done this, the State will 
indeed owe it a debt of gratitude. 





State and Electoral Tickets were nominated by 
the New York Republicans at Utica on Wednesday. 
The selection of General John A. Dix as candidate for 





Governor gives, we believe, very general satisfaction 
and makes the State ticket a strong one. It was un- 
derstood, during the preliminary canvassing, that 
General Dix would not accept, and his name was, for 
that reason scarcely mentioned until the organization 
was completed and the chairman called for nomina- 
tions. Ex-Governor Morgsn was supposed to have 
the “inside track;’’ but his name and the names of 
several other prominent politicians were mentioned 
prior to the balloting, without exciting more than 
passing attention. The mention of General Dix was 
wholly unexpected, and, with the quick instinct 
which seems to pervade such assemblies, it was as- 
sumed that he had signified his willingness to accept, 
if nominated. At all events, the response of the dele- 
gates was prompt and hearty, and although wo go 
to press without official assurance of the General's 
aeceptance, there is, we infer, little doubt that his an- 
swer will be favorable. The candidate for Lieut. 
Governor is General John C. Robinson, of Broome Co. 





Politics are in more of a muddle than ever this 
week, and Maine is the central point of the disturbance. 
How in the world orators on both sides find people 
who are willing to listen to them, passes our compre- 
hension, for by all accounts they are ina fair’ way to 
outnumber their auditors. Burnside, Butler, and 
Hamlin are perhaps the most prominent on the Ad- 
ministration side, and Trumbull, Banks. and possibly 
Sumner, areadvocating the Greeley cause. A state Sol- 
dier’s and Sailor’s convention is set down for next 
Tuesday, presumably in the interest of the Adminis- 
tration, for the Tribune stigmatizes the two hundred 
signers as ‘‘soldiers of fortune.” Tt is impossible to 
judge of results, but according to current correspond- 
ence, we judge that the Republicans have no reason to 
feel in the least discouraged. Republican State Con- 
ventions have becn held in Georgia, where Judge Daw- 
son A. Walker was nominated for Governor; in Ar- 
kansas Judge Baxter receiving the nomination; in 
Illinois to nominate a candidate for Congress, and in 
Connecticut to choose electors. These couventions all 
appear to have been harmonious, in spite of the as- 
serted division of the Republican ranks, and the al- 
leged enthusiasm of Western Greeley men. Meetings 
and platforms, and announcements of barbecues ani 
the like fill the papers, to the exclusion of much that 
seems to us far more interesting. 





In the “Chicago Grain Corner” speculators 
have received very much such a lesson as was taught 
the Fisk clique on Black Friday. It was the most 
powerful combination of grain speculators ever form 
ed in this country; and has practically controlled the 
Chicago market for years, but controlling the market, 
and monopolizing “the profits, are it turns out, very 
different things. John B. Lyon and Co., were the 
prime movers in this affair. Having been successful 
in a similar operation on asmaller scale four years ago, 
they decided to try their luck again and began to put 
up the price of wheat early in July, the services of a 
large number of brokors being previously secured. The 
combination raised the price of wheat from $1.18 per 
bushel forAugust delivery early in July to $1.61)4 on the 
15th inst. Under these inducements grain began to flow 
in from the producers in quantities which threatenedby 
the beginning of the second week in August, to break 
the “‘ Corner,” but Lyon and Ce. heldon. The receipts 
rose from 14,000 bushels a day prior to July 15th, to 
75,0C0 busbels, and finally on Monday last to 172,000 bush- 
els. To buy this would have taken $200,000, and advices 
from the country certified that shipments would not 
fall off for a month. The banks, warned it was said 
from Washibgton, refused further advances, down 
tumbled wheat to $1.2744, and people began to count 
up the losses. Lyon and Co. will projably fail for over 
a million, but of course the losses reached far beyond 
the immediate participants in the combination. 
Chicago at least ought to be spared such afflictions, 
until she has recovered from what her citizens face- 
tiously term, ‘ her sufferings from the heat. 





Nearly aweek has passed, and the best assurance 
that the telegraph gives us concerning the riots at Bel- 
fast, is, that the city is ‘ quiet.” Our information 
concerning these riots is as yet only meager, and 
anything like a fair cstimate of their extent is 
premature. But this much appears to be trustworthy. 
On the15th instant the Roman Catholics throughout 
Ireland agreed to celebrate the recent repeal of the 
“Party Processions Act,” and naturally much anxiety 
was felt by the authorities in all the principal cities. 
In Belfast a large procession was formed, and while 
marehing through the streets, was attacked by, or else 
attacked some Protestant spectators. Of course a 
brisk local fight was the result. If we may credit the 
telegraphic reports, the fight soon passed beyond the 
control of the civic authorities, and notwithstanding 
the presence and interference of the military,affairs for 
several days weit from bad to worse. The worst part 
of the population turned out and set itself to indis- 
ciiminate pillage, and the quiet which has now been 
restored is at best precarious. Another proof, every- 
body says, of England’s inability to govern Ireland, 
but whether the blunder was in originally prohibiting 
party processions, or in taking off the prohibition, is 
a question which can hardly be settled until we re- 
ceive mail accounts of the whole affair. Meanwhile, 
as Ireland is in a state of ferment, troops are hurrying 
forward from England, aud Fenians are happy, 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 


KEROSENE OIL. 


E are informed by a recent number of the 
Boston Journal of Chemistry, that a peddler 
is traveling through tne interior towns of Massachu- 
setts, introducing a ‘‘ new inexplosive oil” which he 
chims to be “pure petroleum with all the nitro-gly- 
eccrine taken out!’ It is not probable that this highly 
refined preparation will find many purchasers in an 
intelligent community; but there are many oils in the 
market which contain ingredients quite as dangerous 
as nitro-glycerine, and against which people should 
beon their guard. The following items concerning 
the composition and manufacture of Kerosene Oil, for 
which we are indebted to the able report of Professor 
c,. F. Chandler to the New York Department of 
Health, may prove useful, as well as interesting, to 
many of our readers. 

The dark, offensive, crude petroleum is first sub- 
jected to distillation. The apparatus employed con- 
sists of an iron still, connected with a coil or worm of 
‘wrought-jron pipe, which is submerged in a tank of 
water for the purpose of cooling it. When the still 
has been filled with crude oil, the fire is lighted be- 
neath it, and soon the oil begins to boil. The first pro- 
ducts of distillation are gases. At ordinary tempera- 
tures they pass through the coil and escape without 
beipg condensed. By cooling the coil with ice, or by 
compressing these gasses by an air-pump into a strong 
receiver, very volatile liquors called ‘‘ rhigolene”’ and 
*“ chymogene,” are obtained. Soon the vapors begin 
to condeuse in the worm, and a stream of oil trickles 
from the far end of the coil into the receiving-tank. 
At first, light oils are obtained; as the distillation pro- 
ceeds, the product becomes heavier. 

In most establishments it is customary to run the 
productinto one tank until the gravity reaches a cer- 
tain point. It is then diverted into the kerosene tank, 
and allowed torun there until the color deepens to a 
yellow. The first part of the product is known as 
crude naphtha; tke second is the burning oil, or ker- 
osene. 

After taking off the burning oil, the stream is di- 

rected to the paraffine o1l-tanks, and continues to run 
there until coke alone remains in the still. This oil is 
chilled to crystallize the paraffine, and is then folded 
in cloths and pressed to squeeze out the oil. The solid 
paraffine is purified by repeatedly melting itin naphtha, 
chilling and pressing. The oil separated from it is 
purified with sulphuric acid and alkali, and used for 
lubricating purposes. 
-“ After the burning o1l or kerosene has been separated, 
itis subjected to the action of sulphuric acid to re- 
move alittle color, but more particularly to sweeten 
it; thatis, to remove the disagreeable odor which it 
still retains. About two per cent., by measure, of 
acid 1s poured into the oil; the mixture is thoroughly 
agitated, and, on standing, a dark tarry sediment sep- 
arates. This is removed, and the clear oil is then agi- 
tated with water; then with alkali,—either caustic 
soda or ammonia. This neutralizes the last traces of 
acid, and, after removal by water, leaves the oil 
“sweet.”’ Some ofthe more careful refiners then sub- 
ject it to a somewhat elevated temperature to expel a 
small percentage of naphtha or benzine which it still 
contains, while a few subject it to re-distillation. 

It is of course the presence of the inflammable, vola- 
tile naphtha or benzine which renders kerosene dan- 
gerous. Crude naphtha sells at three to five cents per 
gallon, while the refined petroleum or kerosene sells 
for twenty to twenty-five cents. Unscrupulous re- 
fimers, therefore, are accustomed to introduce these 
dangerous substances into their oils. The ‘ flashing- 
point,’ or temperature at which an oil evolves an in- 
flammable vapor, should be, for safety, at least 109 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. The celebrated ‘ Astral oil’’ flashes 
at 125 degrees; while the “ mineral sperin”’ is so heavy 
that it requiresa temperature of 300 degrees to burn 
it. Practically the latter is as safe as whale oil. 

Dealers inform us that that the best oil usually sold 
under the name of kerosene flashes at 110 degrees; and 
that, if a little of this oil be placed in a saucer, it can- 
not be ignited with a match. 


INSECT WAX. 


NE of the most remarkable products of the 

extreme East is the insect waz, concerning which 
the Boston Journal of Chemistry furnishes us with 
some interesting facts. The tree which furnishes it is 
indigenous to Japan, and was imported into China 
about the close of the eighteenth century. The wax 
is due to the punctures of small insects. These are 
white at first, but red when they produce the wax, and 
are attached closely together to the branches of the 








trees. Af first they are about the size of a grain of: 


rice, but the wax agglomerates about the insect until 
the ball becomes as large asa fowl’s egg. The insect 
commences to secrete the viscous substance in the 
spring. In the months of August and September the 
balls are viclet,and hang like grapes. The wax is 
then gathered, dried in the sun and purified in various 
ways. It is finally melted and poured into cold water. 
where it hardens and becomes white and brilliant. 

This insect wax is in general use in China and Ja- 
pan, where they have large plantations of the trees, 
on which the insects are reared; and swarms are yearly 
obtained by means of clusters of eggs which are col- 
lected in the shells of the balls. 








) 
the same purposes as beeswax; and is also used for 


medical purposes by the Chinese physicians; princi- 
pally asa cerate. It is supposed by some to renovate 
impoverished blood, ease pains and re-establish 
strength. Shipments of the material have been made 
to Europe for about twenty years, but up to the pres- 
ent time the commerce in it has not attained the de- 
velopment which so useful a product seems to demand. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


OW don’t live a single hour of your life with- 

out doing exactly what is to be done init, and 
going straight through it, from beginning to end. 
Work, play, study, whatever it is, take hold at once 
and finish it up squarely and cleanly; and then to the 
next thing, without letting any moments drop out be- 
tween. Itis wonderful to see how many hours these 
prompt people contrive to make of a day; itisas if 
they picked up the moments that the dawdlers lost. 
And if ever you find yourself where you have so many 
tkings pressing upon that you hardly know how to 
begin, let me tell you a secret: take hold of the very 
first one that comes to hand, and you will find the rest 
all fall into file and follow after like a company of 
well-drilled soldiers; and though work may be hard 
to meet when it charges in a squad, it is easily van- 
quished if you can bring it into line. You may have 
often seen the anecdote of the man who was asked 
how he had accomplished so much in his life. ‘My 
father taught me,” was the reply, “ when I had any- 
thing to do, to go and doit.”’ There is the secret—the 
magic word now.—Exchange. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF TEARS.—Dr. Daniel Tuke, 
says the British Medical Journal, who has been inves- 
tigating the physiology of tears, thinks we must con- 
fess with Brodie that we can not answer the simple 
question why or how does a certain state of mind aug- 
ment the secretion of the gland? The quality 
of the secretion seems to be altered by powerful 
emotions; the saline ingredients being increased, 
causing ‘a strong brine.”’ Lastly, the secretion may 
be checked. The intensity of the feeling or the sud- 
denness of sorrow is the most frequently witnessed 
cause. Daily observation shows that the first result of 
distressing intelligence is the negative one—inability 
to cry. See, too, what the want of a handkerchief 
may do. ‘I went,’’ says Hunter, ‘‘ to see Mrs. Siddons 
acting. I had a full conviction that I should be very 
much affected; but, unfortunately, I had not put a 
handkerchief in my pocket; and the distress I was in 
for the want of that requisite when one is crying, and 
a kind of fear I should cry, stopped up every tear, and 
I was even ashamed I did not, and could not, cry.” 


ARGUMENT AGAINST SuNDAY ScHoons.—An Ar- 
kansas preacher, of the Hardshell persuasion, announc- 
ed that on the following Sabbath he should “ preach 
agin Sunday Schools.”’ 

When the day arrived he took for his text: “‘ Woe 
unto you, Scribes and Pharisees.’’ 

““My breethering,” said he, “thar a’n’t narry text in 
this yer Bible that warent guv to us for arule, anda 
guide, and a consolation,—ah. Now, my breethering, 
when we want a hoss to stop when he is gettin’ too 
reachin’, we sing out to that yer hoss, woe-ah. So the 
Bible, seein’ ther Scribes and Pharisees strikin’ out too 
reachin’ a gait—like these yer Sunday School fellers,— 
says to them, woe-ah.”’ 

This finished the Sunday School for that year. 


CONCERNING COLONELS.—To call a man a 
“Colonel” is to convey the idea that he is of a mild, 
meek, and benevolent disposition. It is also an evid- 
ence that he never was a soldier. Fur instance, we 
may recall some of the Colonels of Philadelphia. 
There is Col. Forney, Col. McClure, Col. McMichael, 
Col. Scott, Col. Mann, Col. Fitzgerald, Col. Phillips, 
Col. Hincken, Col. Green, and Col. Fritz. Of what 
regiment? And we might mention many more gentle- 
men of high standing, who have never been in the 
army, and can only be called ‘ Colonel” as a tribute 
to their antipathy to blood. If every Colonel was a 
soldier, the standing army in Philadelphia would be 
a menace to our liberties. Their number is as great 
as it was in San Francisco, to which John Phoenix 
bears witness in the following story: The steamboat 
was leaving the wharf, and everybody was taking 
leave of friends—all but Phoenix, who had no friend 
to bid him farewell. Ashamed of his loneliness, as 
the boat sheered off he called out in a loud voice, 
““Good-by, Colonel!’’ and, to his great delight, every 
man on the wharf took off his hat and shouted, 
“Colonel, good-by !”’ 


LIGHTNING AUTHORSHIP. —It was at Monte 
Cristo that Dumas wrote the majority of his later 
novels, and one of his best was composed under rather 
curious circumstances, worthy of narration. He was 
asked one day at dinner how much time he would re- 
quire to write a novel of two volumes, say four hun- 
dred pages. Seventy-two hours, answered Dumas. 
A wager-was immediately proposed and accepted, 
viz., that at the end of seventy-two hours he could 
not complete a novel. Dumas called for pen and 
paper, four hundred pages were numbered out for 
him, gnd he began at the dinner table. With the ex- 
ception of a few hours repose, he wrote incessantly, 
and before the time had expired, one of his most in- 


| teresting novels, ‘‘Le Chevalier de Maison R»uge,’”’ 
It is employed for |; 


had received its finishing touch. 











—During the visit of the Japanese to Boston, a 
copy of Webster’s Dictionary was presented to them 
by the publishers which is described as a chef @a@upre 
of American book-making. It was in two volumes, 
prinied on heavy tinted linen paper, with very widg 
margin, bound in finest Turkey morocco, with elabo- 
rate ornamentation in gold. The front edges were 
ornamented with Japanese flags in the center, sur- 
rounded by the stars and stripes and surmounted by 
crossed swords. Upon the top and bottom were also 
crossed swords and Japanese insignia intertwined by 
the American fiag. It was got up at the Riverside 
press, Cambridge. 

—Nothing teachés patience like a garden.—You 
may go round and watch the opening bud from day 
to day, but it takes its own time, and you cannot urge 
it on faster than it will. 1f forced, it is only tora to 
pieces. All the best results of a garden, like those of 
life, are slow but regularly progressive.—Selected. 


—The painting executed by Thomas Moran, 
representing the Grand Cafion of the Yellowstone, 
having been purchased by order of Congress, is to be 
placed in the Senate wing of the capitol, at the head 
of the half-flight of stairs on the east side leading from 
the Senate floor to the galleries. Thisis the first work 
of art that has ever been purchased by the govern- 
ment strictly on its merits, all the other paintings, 
statuary, etc., about the capital having been executed 
upon orders before the work commenced. 


—If you feel that you are proud, selfish ; that 
the world is a strong enemy, and you have to put on 
the whole armor of God; that the claim is made upon 
you every day that as fast as you meet a duty you 
must do it; as fast as you meet a temptation you must 
put it down, whether you have joy or hope or not—you 
are a learner in the school of Christ. 


—A curious freak of nature is reported near 
Cayuga Lake, N. Y. It is an oak and pine tree grow- 
ing together, so closely cohnected as to present the ap- 
pearance of one tree, and infact they might beso cal- 
led, for they are sonearly grown together at the root 
that no division line can be seen, and the bark ha3 
nearly the appearance of thatof pine. 


—The Rev. Dr. Thompson wrote a letter to the 
North Church, Salem, on their one hundredth anni- 
versary, but Dr. Loring, the President, took advan- 
tage of a blurred word to make Dr. Thompson call it 
a“ onc horse anniversary.” 


—Dr. Bellows was less annoyed by hearing the 
English waiters on the “Java” call prunes pruins, 
than by the remark of an American passenger. who 
spoke of Columbus as “‘a diamond in an oasis, who 
soared above all his contemporaries.” 

—Hitherto the husk of rice, known as rise-chaff, 
has been considered as refuse in the South. It has 
lately, however, been discovered to be quite valuable 
in protecting glassware and other delicate articles 
when packed for shipment, and a large demand has 
sprung up for it. 

—A sagacious German writer, complaining of 
the difficulties in the pronunciation of the English lan- 
guage, citesthe word Boz, which he says is pronounced 
Dickens. 

—At a garden party, near Henley, England, the 
other day, each lady on arrival was presented by the 
hostess with a pair of galoshes, one hundred pairs hav- 
ing been telegraphed for from London when the 
morning proved unpropitious. 


—A traveler relates that while he was in Utah 
Tom Thumb was also there on avisit. While the re- 
nowned dwarf was at a dinner party, he jumped 
from his chair and said, with a pompous air, “I 
cannot understand this polygamy at all.” His host, a 
man six feet high, thereupon exclaimed: ‘ Neither 
could I, Tom, when I was your size.’’ 


—Dean Swift said: ‘It is with narrow-souled 
people as it is with narrow-necked bottles—the less 
they,have in them, the more noise they make in pour- 
ing it out.” 

—Iron shingles have been recently patented, 
and are said to be less expensive than slate. They are 
made about six inches by thirteen inches in size, and 
fastened with headless nails. 


—Two New York Assemblymen were walking 
down State street, in Albany, after the passage of the 
charter bill. ‘I feel,” said one of them, ‘‘as if I de- 
served to be kicked for voting for the charter.” His 
friend replied: ‘“‘That’s just the way I feel myself ; 
let’s go up this alley, and kick each other.” 

—‘' Chi non sa niente, non dubita di niente.—He 
who knows nothing doubts nothing,” says the Italian 
proverb. We must know enough to doubt before we 
can know enough to believe. 

—The World, in answer to an inquisitive lady 
correspondent, defines ,“ stag parties” as ‘“ entertain- 
ments whereat bucks usually get enough additional 
horns to make them stagger.” 

—It is hard work to teach people who can learn 
nothing without being taught. 

—A boy, writing a composition on “ Extremes,” 
remarked that ‘“‘we should endeavor to avoid ex- 
tremes, especially those of wasps and bees.” 

—“Do you enjoy good health, Zachary?” 
‘““Why, yes, to be sure ; who doesn’t?” 











Een meries nein 


See rie ae anes ia . 


Ave. 28, 1872. 
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‘The Little Folks. 
— A PUZZLE. 


O tell me the reason, grandmamma, dear, 
For truly I want to know— 
Why some of the weeks in the long, long years, 
So slowly and wearily go— 


While some run so fast, it seems that they fly, 
And soon they are far, faraway, 

For they won’t stop a minute in hurrying by, 
Though I beg and beseech them to stay? 


The days in a week and the hours in a day 
I learned in my lesson at school; _ 

But they change all about in the funniest way, 
And I don’t half believe in the rule. 


Oh! do you remember, last year at Aunt Sue’s, 
What a splendid vacation we had? 

Oh, dear! if papa ever would let us choose 
Where to go, Dick and I would be glad! 


Such dear downy chickens the yellow hen hatched, 
The very day after we came, 

And then there were two yellow kitttens that matched, 
£o we two could have just the same. 


What lots of blueberries grew on the hillside— 
More than dozens of people could pick! 

And one day I went off on a long, long ride 
With just Uncle Henry and Dick. 


Gur house in the rocks was the finest affair, 
With such cosy hollows to sit; 

And Dick was so good all the time we were there, 
I don’t think he teased me one bit! 


But then it was so little while we could stay, 
Webadn’ta minute to waste; 

I do think if vacations so long must delay 
They needn’t be gone in such haste! 


I’m sure the weeks now are at least twice as long— 
For nothing but studying, too— 

I don’t know whether grown-up folks think it’s all wrong, 
But I say it’s real mean—that I do! 


But you can tell anything, grandma, I know, 
So I thought I’d just ask you to-day, 

For I’ve puzzled my head thinking over it so, 
And I can’t make it out any way. 








THE KATYDIDS’ JUBILEE. 
BY A LITTLE BOY’S MAMMA. 


T was the last night of June, a hot summer's 
night, when people drew their beds before the 
open windows, and wished they were out upon the 
cool soft grass. On his little bed, beside his mamma’s 
large one, lay a little boy tossing restlessly to and fro. 
He was sick with the measles, and if you have ever 
had that disease, and in hot weather, you will know 
how feverish and uncomfortable he felt. To use his 
own words, “He was so prickly he couldn’t sleep.” 
To soothe and quiet him, his mamma told him to lis- 
ten to the Joud chirping and singing outside his win- 
dow, in the orchard, for that was the night of the 
great Peace Jubilee out there, and if he would close 
his eyes and lie very still, and try to distinguish the 
different voices and instruments, in the morning she 
would tell him all about it. So shutting his eyes very 
tight and opening his ears very wide, he lay as still as 
a mcuse and listened to that wonderful chorus, which 
ringing through the soft night air carried him on its 
slumberous vibrations far into dreamland. 

In the morning he sat up in a large easy chair, and 
his mamma brought her sewing and sat beside him 
and commenced the story of the “Jubilee in the Or- 
chard.” ‘‘ You know Harry,” she began, “all about 
Mr. Gilmore’s Great World’s Jubilee and that it is now 
in ful] blast at Boston. Well ever since this began 
two weeks ago, there has been great excitement among 
the werld of insect songsters, and at last a meeting 
was held, and it was resolved that immediate prepara- 
tiors should be begun for a Jubilee that should far 
eclipse anything these conceited human beings could 
get up. It was quite time, they asserted, that they 
found out there were other musicians in the world be- 
side themselves and those saucy birds. 

“Now you must know, the Katydids, Tree-toads, 
Crickets and Frogs, all confidently expected an invita- 
tion to assist at the Jubilee, where seated in front of 
the chorus they would cover themselves with glory and 
honor, and the human twenty thousand behind them 
with envy and mortification. Indeed I am not certain 
but they anticipated a placein the ‘Bouquet of Artists’ 
whcre they would shine as crowning blossoms in that 
brilliant nosegay. However, Mr. Gilmore, by some 
Strange oversight, forgot them, and great was their 
indignation. At first it was proposed that they 
should then and there, proceed to Boston, and station- 
ing themselves on the roof of the Coliseum open an 
©Oppcsition, which, it was maintained, would not only 
£0 drown the combired tones of the big organ, drum, 
chc1us and orchestra that they would be obliged to 
stop, but would, by their superior music, draw 
the audience outside, leaving the building empty and 
thereby adequately punishing Mr. Gilmore for his 
neglect. 

“However, after many shrill confabs, it was decided 
to hold it here in the orchard. Everybody was com- 
mittce, and every one had emphatically a voice in the 
maticr. As their Coliseum was already built, their 





preparations were soon completed, and before sunset 
on the night of the 30th of June they began to as- 
semble. And what aconcert-room! In the matter of 
a Coliseum, Mr. Gilmore was indeed left far behind. 
This was fashioned and tinted by that mighty yet 
loving hand which made this whole glorious world 
and all the wonderful, beautiful things that are in it 
—that powerful Being, whe, in His tender love for 
us, bas filled the world full of things that are lovely 
and fragrant and sweet-voiced, to gratify our senses. 
When you get well, Harry, you shall go out some 
evening and see the hall these little creatures chose 
for their Jubilee. It was arched overhead, and tinted 
of a faint dark blue, curiously interlaid with bits of 
silver which sparkled and twinkled the whole night 
long. I have not time to tell you of the soft velvet 
carpet sprinkled with gay flowers, nor of all the 
decorations which were hung round; but you shall 
see them all for yourself. The committee held many 
brisk consultations as to who should be invited to the 
chief posts of honor. It was decided to request the 
Hon. John Bullfrog to personate the great organ, an 
honor which he accepted with his stiffest manner, and 
in his gruffest tone and at intervals all through the 
evening, he pumped out his solemn ‘ Ker-roak! 
ker-roak"’ 

*“ After much trouble and a good many sharp dis- 
putes, a certain Lady Frog, whose voice was pro- 
nounced by all critics uncommonly clear and strong, 
was selected as chief solo singer. Now in her secret 
heart Mademoiselle Frog considered herself a formid- 
able rival of that sweet-toned daughter of the Father- 
Jand whose wonderful voice penetrated every nook 
and cerner of that vast building at Boston and en- 
tranced the ear of every listener in that mighty audi- 
ence; £0, confident of success, she accepted most gra- 
ciously. 

“* Monsieur Mosquito was requested to perform a cor- 
net-solo, and Herr Tree Toad a solo upon the violin. 

“One Madame Katydid, who had been very promi- 
nent in the whole affair, and who, as she could not 
sing (for alas! what aloss to the world, but only the 
gentlemen Katydids have voices for singing) was de- 
termined to have some part in it, declared her inten- 
tion to assume the white gloves and the ‘ baton,’ and 
take charge. 


“*The world thinks no one but a Mr. Gilmore can do 
these things,’ she vehemently cried. ‘Perhaps Mr. 
Gilmore has no equal in his own sex, but I’ll show 
people he has in ours!’ And springing upon the ros- 
trum (which was a beautiful rose bush) she defiantly 
flourished ker baton. As female leaders are in fashion 
just now, it was conceded that she should carry the 
sceptre of the evening. And she wes net far behind 
the Boston leader indeed, in her rapidity and accu- 
racy of beating time and the energy of her move- 
ments. 

‘The chorus was well filled. A large band of female 
frogs occupied the soprano seats. A delegation of 
locusts, the mellow-voiced ‘‘ cicadw’”’ of the forest 
came from the adjoining grove, and sustained a 
powerful alto. The tenor singers were all Katydids 
who came in evening suits of the most brilliant green. 
A band of young bull frogs had been in training for 
some time and were ready to add the part of bass. 
The orchestra was composed of crickets, grasshoppers 
and tree-toads, who scraped and grated their instru- 
ments rather harshly at times. 


“The concert was begun by an anthem from the full 
chorus orchestra and organ, when everybody tried to 
out-sing and out-play everybody else, and when it 
was through, each applauded bimself and considering 
that an encore, it was repeated much to the satisfac- 
tion of everyone concerned; the only trouble being 
that His Honor, Lord John Bullfrog, would persist in 
booming out at the wrong time, thereby somewhat 
marring the effect. 

“But then, as the ladies all said, ‘He had such a 
magnificent bass voice that one could not blame him.” 
After a short pause during which the ladies fanned 
the mselves vigorously with their wings, Mademoiselle 
Frog, dressed in an elegant green silk trimmed with 
gold was led upon the stage amidst a storm of 
applause. 

“After many graceful courtesies she rendered an aria 
in a charming manner. Being encored again and 
again, she gave ‘The Last Rose of Summer’ in a 
touching manner, which so brought their coming fate 
before all the roses in the vicinity that this morning 
they were found to be allin tears. She retired amid 
great applause, and Herr Tree-toad performed his 

.Violin-solo in a most artistic manner and then retired 
amidst much buzzing and clapping of wings. Aftera 
short interval during which ice-cold evening dew was 
handed around, Monsieur Mosquito tripped lightly 
upon the stage and bowing right and left acknow- 
ledged the applause that greeted him in the most airy 
and graceful manner. Then he performed upon the 
cornet a solo in the most effective style. 

“Being enthusiastically encored, he responded with 
‘The Drinking song from Lucretia Borgia.’ Asit 
is well known that he loved to look upon the wine 
when itis red, and even tovk a drop now and then: 
this wasreceived with much laughter and applause, 
during which he retired, being pronounced by all a 
most lively, genial fellow. 

‘He was followed by a closing piecefrom chorus, or- 
gan and orchestra, the Hon. Bullfrog coming out with 
megnificent power on theclosing line. And the best 
cfthis picce was that every one in chorus, orchestra, 








and audience, too, sang and fiddled and chirped with 
their whole might. As the first streaks of the dawn 
were beginning to appear, when this piece was com- 
pleted, the whole company retired, pronouncing it a 
decided success, and voting to repeat it every night 
for the next few weeks.” 

The little boy, when his mother had finished the 
story, begged herto write it outfor him, and so here 
itis. Little Harry thought of the story all day long, 
and the next night he lay and listened until he could 
plainly hear Madomoiselle Frog's solo, the solemu 
boom of the great John Bullfrog, the soft flute of tha 
cricket, the grating fiddle of the grasshopper, 
and far off the shrill song of Katydid, and “Cicadz’ 
or locusts. 

Monsieur Mosquito’s song was a little too near, how- 
ever. 

Now, this jubilee has been repeated almost every 
night since Harry heard it, and if you live in the coun- 
try, children, I have no doubt, if you will shut your 
eyes tight, and open your ears wide, you can hear it 
all for yourselves. And after Harry got well,if he 
found alittle grasshopper or cricket, he never pulled 
off their legs or wings, but put them carefully out of 
the path, lest any one should step on them. And he 
never again threw stones at the frogs, for he could not 
bear to harm one of the performers of the great jubi- 
lee; one of God’s creatures who sings His praise. 





ADVICE To A BABY. 


OU must never go, go, g0, 
. Where mamma says no, no, no; 
For you’re very small, small, small, 
And might have a fall, fall, fall. 


You must never stay, stay, stay 

Out at play, play, play, play, play, 
When mamma has said, said, said, 

It is time for bed, bed, bed. 


When you look, look, look, look, look, 
Ata pretty book, book, book, 

You must try and not, not, not, 
Let it get a spot, spot, spot. 


—KE. A., in the Nursery. 





PUZZLES. 
Puzzles or Answers should be addressed “ Editor Chnstian 
Paton, 27 Park Place, New wie and marked on the outside, 


zzles.” Answers, to be acknowledged, m eebbaneeeen within 
eight days after the publication of the Paice 


BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 
44 letters. 
28, 14, 31, 2, 9, 5, was the son of Joash, sent to deliver Israel. 
43, 12, 25, 17, was the father of a left-handed man. 
20, 29, 8, a city built in a valley. 
27, 42, 36, 16, 14, wasa woman of Bethlehem Judah. 
16, 14, 34, 4, 39, 30, is a place where Saul tarried with six hun- 
dred men. 
80, 85, 11, is spoken of as the City of Priests. 
1, 10, 6, 34, 15, one of the plagues sent upon Pharaoh. 
18, 41, 44, 3, 16, 19, 4, was what Joseph was called by his breth- 
ren. 
21, 22, 23, 82, 25, a brook. 
88, 17, 15, 24, 26, 10, was one of the names of a ship. 
37, 35, 40, 11, 7 and 33, 12, 17, 41, are what Christians should never 
know. 
7, 18,19, forever. 
The whole is an cxhortation given by Joshua to his cap- 
tains. ADDIE Paice. 
TRIPLE ARITHMETIC. 
8 and inquest. 
156—aut. 
551—beat rote. 
2650—Ben aereo. 
55l—eery. 
My initials are animal. 
Centrals—mineral. 
Finals—vegetable. 
Wa. DINWOODIE. 
HOURGLASS PUZZLE. 
The top, bottom, and middle are a girl’s name. 
2nd line is spring flowers. 
3a saw fish. 
4th ‘“* a number. 
5th “ a vowel. 
6th “ a house. 
tth “ asign. 
8th “ a State. Vivo. 
BEHEAD AND CURTAIL 
(1.) An epic poem, and leave a celebrated Roman Catholic 
character; (2.) One of the organs of the body, and leave a 
part of the body; (3.) An animal, and leave repose; (4.) 
Something sweet, and leave a number: (5.) To snarl and 
leave a disturbance; (6.) A fragment of bread and leave a 
drink, Luv D. 
AN ENIGMA FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
Compound of 9 letters. 
5, 2, 8, 9, is quick. 
6, 7, 8, 4, isa large stone. 
1, 7, 9, is an iota. ‘ 
The whole is a great bother and delight to the little folks, 
MARION, 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUG. 7%. 


Bares! Exton .--Miriam.—ANNIE, VINCENT, ABBIE, FLORA, 
NNY, E. 

Fish.—Carp, bellows-fish, pore. sword, star, stock, her-ring, gold- 
fish, plaice, sculpin, sawfish, muscles, minims, sole, whale, torpedo, 
C.0.D., skate.—VINCENT, FLORA, BUNNY. 

Bipcds.—Fish-hawk, pigeon, tern, whippoorwill, ostrich, turnstone, 
quail, gull, lark, rail, bank-swallow, pilot, crane, stake-driver, bob- 
o-link, humming-bird, cat-bird.—FLORA, BUNNY. 

Sincepations.—(1.) Orison, Orion; (2.) Design, deign; (3.) Meteor, 
meter; (4.) Desist, Deist ; (5.) Range, rage.—VINCENT, FLORA, BUNNY. 


Will Wm. Dinwoodie please send Post-office address? 
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Produce. 


[For the week ending Aug. 24]. 


By I. E. THURBER, 
Wholesale Flour Dealer, 


106 Broad Street, New York. 


BREADSTUFEFS, PROVISIONS, &c«. 

lour. Grain, &c.— There has ,been a dull 
murket tor flour, the past week. and prices have 
been irregular, and at the close are 25 to 50c. lower. 
Good, old wheat flours have held quite firm; sel- 
lers slow to make concessions—but found it neces- 
sary in order to make free sales. New wheat 
tiours, in light demand, prices nominal. Common 
extra, scarce and in good demand for export. 

We quote: Superfine State and Western, at 
5 50@610; No. 2, 850@500: Extra State 6 60@7 15; 
Faney State, 7 20@7 75; Western Round Hoop 
Shipping, 6(5@7 15; Ohio and Indiana R’d Hoop 
Shipping, 6 75@7 25: lowa Spring ‘Trade Brands, 7 00 
@7 75; Wisconsin Spring Wheat Extra, 70027 75; 
Minnesota Spring. common to fancy. 7 25@9 00; Ind 
Ohio and Mich. Red and Amber. 7258 50: Ind. 
Ohio and Mich. White Wheat, 8 00@9 50; St. Louis 
and Southern Lilinois, 7 00@11 50; Virginia and Bal- 
timore Extra, g to c, 700@8 50; Virginia and Balti- 
more Family, $ 25@11 5); South. Georgia, Tenn. and 
Ky., 700@8 75: Rye Flour, fine to superfine. 3 04 
500; Scur flonr, 5 0@6 50; Low grades Western Ex- 
tras, 6 0@6 65; California and Oregon, 8 59@8 75; 
Fancy, 950, 

Corn Meal.—In fair demand at 32503 40 for 
Jersey; 6 40@3 0 for West’n, 385@3 90 fur Brandy- 


wine. 
GRAIN. 


Wheat.—Firmer in tone but unchanged in price 
at the close of the week. Sales at 1 52@153 for 3 
Miiwaukee; 150@154 for. New Winter Red; 160@ 
170 for New Amber Tenn.; 1 80@1 81 for West Vir- 
inia White Wheat; 155@1 60 for New Amber 
ich.; No. 2 Chicugot nominal! at about 1 50; No. 

1 Milwaukee, 154@155. Since the breaking of the 
Chicago wheat corner, Spring wheats haze been 
= irregular in price but arc generally held 

rm. : 

Corn .—Selling at 61%@62 for sail mixed West- 
erp; 62% for yellow Western; 65@6% for white 
Western; 76@78 for white Southern. Demend fair 
for home trade, also for export. 

Oats dull. Sales at 434%@44 for No. 2 Chicago; 
34@42 for new Western poor to choice on track; 
4§@56 for state mixed; 47@50 for White No. 2 atloat. 
Closed quiet, sellers asking fuli prices. 

Barley inactive. Neminal, 

Rye quiet. 10@72 Western; 7314 Canada. 


PROVISIONS, 

Butter.—Fine not plenty and prices were strong 
for Fresh Express Western or State. Quoted: 25@ 
28c Choice Pails; Fancy Selections, 30c; Pennsy!- 
vania do. 22@25ce; State Welsh, 20@2ic; do haif 
tubs, 27@28c; Western Reserve, fine, 18@20c; other 
Western ranges at 122@14c; low grade Western, 
W@lic. 

Cheese.—The supply is light and with a further 
advanced cuble to-day, quoting 60 shillings, the 
market is higher. Finest State Factory, 4%@1Lb3X; 
Good, 10@i2c; Common and Heated, 6@8c: West- 
ern Factory, 104%@12e for good to prime, 6@8ec for 
other; Dairy, 10@12c for goud to fine. 














Groceries. 


[For the week ending Aug. 24th.] 


GROCERS’ PRICE CURRENT AND MARKET SUM: 
MARY, corrected by the American Grocer, 1M 
William Street, N. Y. 














Teas. Qr. Bxs... 50 @ 70 
Gunpowd’r# 70 @1 20 Valencia.. @ 12 
Imperial.... £0 @1 10 Lo’seMus- 
Hyson..... -- (0 @10 catel...... 275 @3 00 
Y’g Hyson.. 45 @1 20 Seedless ..6 00 @6 25 
Twankay... 8 @ 35 Prunes 
Japan....... 45 @1 05 CW.esee . 70 T% 
Oolong.. .... 40 @1 10 Gd.wzcccee § @ F 
Souchong... 35 @100 | Currants: 

Jofiec. Ne wee TH@ TH 
Rio, Ordi’y. 18%@ 19% | Cit oe. 49 @ 

Fair....... 19 @ 2 Canned Fruit, &c. 

Prime..... 20%@ 22 | Peac : 

Choice.... 21 @ 21] 3-lb.......350 @3 7% 
Maracaibo... 21 @ 23 . ee ‘ @2 0 
Java.Brown 25 @ 2 | Tomatoes: 

ale... 23 @ 24 Deascacens 25 @2 40 
Mocha.... .. 18 @ 30 pS eee 70 @1 80 
ices. 2-lb cans 
Allspiee.... 15 @ i6 YON. ... 00 P 8 
Pepper...... 21%@ 22%} Lima Beans 2 95 
Cinnamon... 36 @ 38 Pine apples? 0 @2 60 
Nutmegs....1 20 @1 224 | Peas.........300 @3 25 
Cloves...... - 2% @ 2 | Cherries....38 50 @3 7 
Ginger.. 4 @ 4 Gr’n Gages.3 00 @3 10 
Mace........ 160 @1 65 Bl kberries..1 75 @2 00 

sugar. Cove Oyst’s.2 25 @2 30 
Crushed.... 12%@ PPR 30 @! 40 
Powdered... Rv@ Lobsters.... 8 2 
Granulated. 12 @ 12% 5 Re 2 38 
Cut Loaf.... 134@ 13% | Pkld_ Oyst’s 

eee . 14@ 11%] _inGlass...4530 @5 0 

eee ll 114% | Cond. Milk, 

Extra C..... Wx@ Il per Case... 11 00 
©, Yellow... 104@ 10% ce, 
Brown...... 8k@ | Carolina.... 8¥%@ 10 

In hhds.: ee @ 8% 
Porto Rico. 9X¥@ % |} Rangoon.... T{@ 7% 
Demarara.. Ux@ 1% ORP. 
Muscovado. 8%@ 10 Castile: 

In boxes: White..... 188 @ 19 

avana..... 9 @ LK Mottled... RkK@ 16 

Molasses. Domestic. 10 @ 10x 
N. Orleans.. 78 @ %6 umily 
Porto Rico. 42 @ #2 Pule....... T%@ 8 
Demarara... 35 @ 45 i Reawase 4%@ 6 
English Is’d 35 @ 48 Pyle’s O.K. 2%@ 10 

wiht i P.& G.’3 Ole- 
White Dripsl 2 @1.9 ae - 84@ 
Amber...... 72 @ 7% Dobbin’s 
Gold. Syrup 40 @ f4 Electric... Bx@ ls 
Sugar house %3 @ 40 Morgan’s ** Green- 
salt. wich,” Sx 

Per sack: - a Royal,” 7 
Ashton’s....3 20 @5 25 be * Best,’ 8 
Marshall’s. .2 40 @2 60 - “Century,” 
Worth’gton 2 40 @2 50 100 cakes, $7 pr bs 
Insm. Bags 8 @ * Sapolio,”’ 

“  Po’kts 4%@ 5 4 Gross, 06 
Ground, per ®tarch. 

doz. in sm. Laundry... 6 @ 98 

boxes ..... 1 Pat. Gloss.. 10 @ 10% 

uits, Corn Starch 
Raisins: for culina- 
tarer..-. 240 @2 50 ry use..... 100 @ 
Half Bxs.1 30 @: 40 





SUMMARY OF THE MARKET. 
(Week ending Aug. 24.) 


Tens. — Market, unsatisfactory; stocks large 
enough to answer all,purposes for all the balance 
of the year. Little prospect of a material advance 
in prices. 

Coffees. — Prices steady; very little doing. 
Large receipts at Rio of new crop keeps the mar- 
ket here inactive. Stock and supplies in the 
United States of Rios in first hands, 208,411 bags. 

Sugars.—Market firm. Receipts large. Refined 
in better demand at an advance of Xe. all around. 


Molasses.— No change in prices. Not much 
doing. - 


Syrups.—Are in better demand; prices have 
advancep fc. pergallon. 

Spices.—Market very firm. A few hands held 
allthe Cloves and Bird Peppers, and intend to 
keep up prices. 

Rice.—First shipment of new crop Carolina ar- 
rived last Monday. Market steady but dull. 





FINANCIAL. 
$5,000,000. 


A 


Prime investment 
AT A 


LOW PRICE. 
THE 


CHICAGO 


AND 


CANADA SOUTHERN 


First Mortgage Sinking 
Fund 30 Years 
? Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 
INTEREST PAYABLE JANUARY AND JULY. 


At the Union Trust Co., 
AT 
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This road is the western link in the 
new AIR LINE from BUFFALO to 
CHICAGO, and runs from the Detroit 
River to Chicago in nearly a straight 
line. 

The road is a part of the same line 
as the Canada Southern, and is being 
built by the same men, viz., Milton 
Courtright, John F. Tracy, David 
Dows, Wm. L. Scott, Henry Farnam, 
R. A. Forsyth, John M. Burke, M. L. 
Sykes, Jr., all directors either in the 
Chicago and Northwest, or the Chica- 
go Rock Island and Pacific ; Geo. Op- 
dyke of the Midland Road; Sidney 
Dillon, Daniel Drew, John Ross, David 
Stewart, Samuel J. Tilden, Kenyon 
Cox, and other prominent railroad 
men. 

The road, like the Canada Southern, 
will have steel rails (60 pounds to the 
yard) throughout; is practically 
straight and level; much shorter, and 
ean be run more quickly and with 
greater safety than any other road 
connecting Buffalo and Chicago. 

Twenty-five miles are finished and 
running ; seventy-five miles more are 
so far advanced as to be finished by 
January ist, and the entire road will 
be completed during the ensuing year. 
Steel rails and ties, for one-half the 
entire road, have already been pur- 
chased. 

The builders of the road control 
enough of its Chicago feeders to ob- 
tain for it aprofitable business fromthe 
start, having projected the line to ac- 
commodate existing business, and 
having seen the necessity for another 
trunk line between Chicago and the 
Atlantic seaboard, located expressly 
with the view of obtaining the cheap- 
est transportation practicable. 

The branch lines will make the 
shortest connections between Chicago 
and Toledo, and Chicago and Detroit, 
as well as between all these points 
and Buffalo. 

The Canada Southern Bonds, in 
every particular like these, were 
eagerly taken, the last of them several 
weeks ago, by the best class of in- 
vestors, and were on the market a 
shorter time than any other railroad 
loan of like amount for years past. 

The proceeds of these bonds will com- 
plete the entire line, and we recom- 
mend them with the same confidence 
as we did the Canada Southern, and 
regard them asin every way a choice 
security. 

Pamphlets and all information fur- 
nished by 


Leonard, Sheldon & Foster, 


BANKERS, 
No. 10 Wall Street, 


Winslow, Lanier & Co.,, 
BANKERS, 
No, 27 Pine Street. 





ILLINOIS 
INVESTMENT. 


THE 


Jacksonville, North-Western, and 
South-Eastern Railway 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


7 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS 


AT 
85 AND ACCRUED INTEREST. 


INTEREST PAYABLE IN NEW YORK, LON- 
DON AND FRANKFORT. 


This Road wili connect JACK- 
SON VILLE, onthe Chicago and 
Alton Railroad, with MOUNT 
VERNON, and will furnish the 
Counties of Morgan, Sangamon, 
Bond, 


Clinton, Marion and Jefferson 


Macoupin, Montgomery, 


with facilities long needed totrans- 
port their crops to market. 


At Virden, where the deposits of bitu- 
minous coal are seven feet in depth, a 
large business will be created so soon as 
cheap transportation is assured by the 
construction of this road to accessible 
markets. 

Thirty milesfrom Jacksonville to Vir- 
den are already completed and fully 
equipped. Fifty miles will be finished 
in time to move thejAutumn crops. 
THE TOLEDO, WABASH AND WEST- 


ERN RAILROAD, 


THE PEORIA, PEKIN AND JACKSON- 
VILLE RAILROAD, 


THE CHICAGO AND ALTON R.R. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS AND ST. LOUIS 
RAILROAD, 


THE TERRE HAUTE RAILROAD, 


THE VANDALIA AND ST.LOUIS RAIL- 
RAILROAD, 


AND 
THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R.R., 


Act as feeders to the road at va- 
rious points. 

Its connection, also, with the im- 
portant roads now centering at 
Mount Vernon and Evansville 
must also secure it a large and re= 
munerative traffic. 

The vead forms a part of a 
through route from St. Lowisto the 
sea-board. 

Running through a section of 
country thickly settled and pro- 
ducing large quantities of grain 
and lumber, with not an acre of 
waste land to be found anywhere 
in proximity to the road, its local 
traffic atone will amply secure the 
cost of building. 

The issue of bonds is limited to 
$20,000 per mile, and we offer 
only $600,000 on the thirty miles 
of road already completed and in 
successful operation. 

In view of the above facts we recom- 
mend these Bonds on account of their 
ABSOLUTE SAFETY, and regard 
them as, in every way, a choice security. 
Pamphlets willbe furnished on avplica- 
tion. 


GIBSON, CASANOVA & CO., 
50 Exchange Place, N. Y. 





FIRST MORTCGACE | 
Y Per Cent Gold Bonds 


OF THE 
Jacksonville, Northwestern & South 
eastern Railway Company. 





INTEREST PAYABLE, FREE OF GOVERN- 
MENT TAX, IN 


New York, London & Frankfort. 


TRUSTEES. 
The FARMERS’ LOAN & TRUST Co. 





This road will be 125 miles in length when com- 
pleted, and Jacksonville, Illinois, an important 
railway — and Mount Vernon will be its ter- 
mini. The road is constructed from Jacksonville 
to Virden, a distance of thirty miles, on the fine of 
the Chicago and Alton Railroad, and is THO- 
ROUGHLY EQUIPPED, PAID FOR AND 
IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. ‘The track 
will be faid in time to secure the rmmense business 
of moving the Autumn crops to Raymond, sixteen 
miles further, on the line of the Toledo, Wabash 
and Western Railroad. This is a very important 
connection, as it opens another route to St. Louis 
only two miles longer than by the Chicago and Al- 
ton Railroad. 


Only $600,000 of the bonds are offered, as 
bonds will be sold only on the distance completed. 
The issue is limited to $20,000 per mile. 


arpreuing the best part of Illinois, this road 
will have a large coal, grain and lumber-carrying 
trade, equalling the business of any other road in 
the State. It connects directly, for the purpose of 
freight and trafiic, with the principal roads in Illi- 
nois, and intersects the great seaboard trunk 
lines; thus, while forming a part of a through 
route to the seaboard, it has access to the business 
of the great local lines. 


The connections are as follows: 

At Jacksonville with Toledo, Wabush and West- 
ern Railroad. 

At Jacksonville with Peoria, Pekin, and Jack- 
sonville. 

At Jacksonville with Chicago and Alton. 

At Virden with Chicagoand Alton (main line). 

At Raymond with T., W. and W. (St. Louis 
Branch). 

At Hillsboro’ with Indianapolis and St. Louis. 

At Greenville with Terre Haute, Vandalia and 
St. Louis. 

At Centralia with Illinois Central. 

At Mount Vernon with roads running direct to 
Shawneetewn on the Ohio River, to Paducah, at 
which point the entire Southern system is brought 


into connection; and to Evansville, connecting 
with the important roads Low centering there. 


We have made careful and repeated personal exami- 
nations of the affairs of this Company since its or- 


ganization, and of the country through which the 


road passes,and we unhesitatingly and confidently 
recommend these bonds as a good and profitable 
investment. 


Pamphlets, which will be furnished on applica- 
tion, will give further an4 interesting information. 

We offer these bonds at 8tand accrued interest 
in currency until further notice. 


All marketable securities recsived in exchange 
at their full market price. 


GIBSON, CASANOVA & CO, 


50 Exchange Place, N. Y. 


MIDLAND FIRST MORTGAGE 


7 PerCent. Gold Bonds 


Issued by the Montclair Railway 
Co., and Guaranteed by the 
New York Midland. 


The MONTCLAIR isthe DIRECT and SHORT 
LINE OF THE MIDLAND through New Jersey, 
Its bonds are issued on the basis of half cost. They 
are GUARANTEED. It is a home road, running 
DIRECT FROM THE CITY OF NEW YORK, as- 
sured of a large business and a fine future. THIS 
BOND OFFERS AN ADVANTAGE OVER ALL 
OTHER MIDLANP FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
IN THAT, WITH EQUAL SECURITY, IT IS 
LESS IN PRICE. 

We commend it to investors. 

For sale by 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 
25 PINE STREET. 


MARVIN BROS., 


BANKERS, 49 Exchange Place, N. Yo 
Lo A and sell on commission Stocks, Bonds and 
xold. 








Receive Deposits on most faverable terms, 

Furnish all kinds of Bonds negotiated by other 
Bankers at advertised subscription prices. 
—_— First-class Railway and other Loans, 
nd doa 


Ceneral Banking Business. 


& 








COMPOSITE 
Iron Works Co. 


Exclusive Manufacturers of 
PATENT 


“Composite Chilled Iron Work,” 
GATES, RAILINGS, GUARDS, BEDSTEADS, &¢. 
IMPROVED WIRE WORK, 
FOR BANK, COUNTER and OFFICE RAIIr 
INGS, LAWN, COTTAGE AND FARM 
FENCES; also VASES, FOUNTAINS, 
STATUARY, STABLE-FITTINGS, 
LAMP-POSTS, &c., &€. 


109 MERCER STREET. 
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Financial. 


For the week ending Aug. 24. 


Wall Street.—Hot weather and the “ wheat 
corner” at Chicago had their effect during the first 
half of the week; but the heat moderated on Fri- 
day, and the “corner” had already collapsed, so 

pat the week closed with a better prospect for re- 

newed activity in business circles. The late gold 
eombination has also been broken, and rates will 
probably be moderate now for some time. 

Government Bonds, of course, sympathised 
with the decline in gold in the New York markets, 
put the London quotations remain almost un- 
changed. The Treasury purchased only $34,300 in 
konds on Thursday. 

The Money Market.—Rates became higher 
early in the week, and were well sustained until 
near the close, with a slight falling off on Saturday. 

Southern State Bonds were rather more ac- 
tive than last week. 

Railroad Bonds are steady. 

Stocks were irregular—the strength of the mar- 
ket being developed prior to the tightening of 
money rates. 

Foreign Exchange.—Quotations for Saturday 
were—Sixty days billson London 1084@10). Short 


——_——— 





sight 10 ¥. 
The Banks.—The weekly bank statement shows 
the following changes: 
Aug. 44. yah 
Loa' —" 2,428,600 Dec.$3,374,2 
Bpecie ak meat 267,20 Dec. 2,192, io 
Circulation e 27.57 1,600 ne. 81, 


—  s « 903, 
Legal Tender . 50,869, 09 Dec. 1,661,400 
The following table shows the highest New York 
quotations for the week: 





Gold.......... (lowest, 112%), 1153, 114)4,114,113 4, 118K 
U. 8. 5s, 81, Coup........- « 1123 112% 1124.12 36,1114 
U.S. 6s,’81, reg...... 135%/,11534.115%, 144 
Ue 8. 68, "Bl, COUP. ..0....cccccccccccsccece 118,118,117 4 
U. 8." 5-20, 62, cowp....J....116341163¢ 115 4,115), 11434 
U.S. 5-20, 64, coup..... 11636,116% ,115¥,115,114% 114% 


U.S. 5-20, 65, coup. 1169 ,116% 11634 ,116,115}4 ,115,11536 
U. &. 5-20, 67, coup... ...11534,114% ,114%/,11434,114.1143¢ 
U. &. 5-20, 68, coup ....1153¢,11514 114% 14% 13.114 





U. 8.10-40, reg.......--- oo 000010934, 10954 ,1093K 108 10834 
US. 10-40, coup...... 1134 1134 ,112% 112% ,112% 1114 
U.S. Currency, 6S........-eeceeseeeeeee 118 1135 112% 
N.Y.C. & H. R......... 973 974 97546, 9736 9734 ,9736 9756 
Hlarlem.......ceseeeeeees 116% 116%» 1164 ,11634.1164 ,116 
Wabash.........:eeeeeee T5Y, 2556 7336 ,T53 ,7534 TAY 7436 
Northwestern. .......+.+ 734,756,736, 7536 7534 74% ,733¢ 
Northwestern enieite pisaceelasnceneeta 8974 ,90,90 ,92,90 
St. Paut ....... on BAX 5176546 434,544 5436 ,543¢ 
St.Paul pref ioicave aeeenl 16,75 % 75% 75 156 
Lake Shore..........s+eeeees 89% 9034 ,89% ,895¢ ,893¢ 8914 
Rock Island....... 1105¢ ,110% 110 .11034,1105¢ 11034110 
Central ot New Jersey............ 10634 105% ,107,1064 
PS TIE cocks ceccosasscee -7334 ,TA36 TAM 73K TBH 
Western Union.............. 73M .7336,72,12'¢,72% 1236 
Vatom Paci&e. .......cecsesivied 355 35% 35% ,B034 8535 
Erie ..... Sere eves 453 4656 4634 4914 ,5256 499/462 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HARVEY FISK. A. S. HATCH. 
Office of Fisk & Hatch, Bankers, 
5 Nassau Street, New York. 

We are selling and recommend- 
ing asa good investment the Six 
per cent. Bonds of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railroad Company— 
theinterest and principal of which 
are payable in New York City, in 
gold coin. They are issued in de- 
nominations of $100, $500, and 
$1,000, either coupon or regis- 
tered. The price at present is 94 
and accrued interest. The amount 
remaining unsold is small. This 
road is now nearly completed and 
will soon become one Of the great 
trunk roads from the Atlantic 
tide-waters to the heart of the 
great West, and opening a low 
grade and direct line with Cincin- 
nati, Dayton, Louisville, St. Louis, 
and other great cities. 

We also conduct a regular bank- 
ing business in all its branches, 
and receive deposits, on which we 
allow interest at the rate of four 
per cent. per annum, 

FISK & HATCH. 











Af£MALL PAYMENT Down and the balance 
in casy monthly payments, and the total 
amount only $50, are the terms of the 
New Wilson Under-Feed Sewing Ma- 
chine, in every respect the bestand most per- 
fect machine in use. No man has any excuse 
for not presenting to his wife, mother or sis- 
ter, one of these superior machines. The price 
is low, and he can have his own time to pay 
f. rit. When one considers the low price at 
whicn it is sold, and the fact that it has de- 
mnonstrated its superiorit over all the other 
machi: es by surpassing them in elegant work, 
aud atove all the terms on which it is sold, 
the wender is that there is not a Wilson Sew- 
ing Ms.chine in every home in the State. Sales- 
room at 707 broadway, and in all other Cities 
in the United States. The company want 
ee in country towns. 








Dry Goods. 


For the week ending Aug. 2kth. 

























Prints. Brown Sheetings & 
American star...... .. 6 Shirtings. 
PGWNECE.... cee ceeeeee 4-4 Atlantic .------e 
Wameutta.........+.- | ee eee 14 
Freemans.........++- 10 | 4-4 Pacific xtra......14 
Conestoga..... 4H Miksine 14 
Amoskeag 4-4 Appleton A 
Ancona 4-4 Indian Hea 
Arnolds 4-4 Cabot 
Garner.. 4-4 Atlantic L. 346 
American 4-4 Indian Orchard C.13 
Dunnell. 4-4 Broadway.........12 
Oriental.... 4-4 Dwight W......... 2% 
Bpra PG damae 4-4 Mass BB....... “4 

acific chekwanenee 40 in Pepperell . or 
Pao z.- “ 14 4 5 “9 : 3 

errimac’ TO he no eee i2 

EES 12 | 30" + Misses 1 
Lenaon. “ee “een ll 30 “* Bedford R..9@ 0 
Simpson -11% | 33 “ Ind. Orch’d BB..12 
prarecs shist "eI @i14 33 mi ~~ Orch’d > ll 
Spragues P urple.. 12° | 30 “ Mass. J....... @11 
Garner 11K@12 30 fin fiead Oa 
Maliary Pink.........12% Ticks. 







Pittsfield..... sataiiiidliie a 
tee sess 12% | Brunswick............ ps 
. Amoskeag D.. 





Stripes. 
eet... ecccccccedll 





Corset Driils. ig 
Indian Orehard. sencnte 1346 
Newmarket........... ‘ Haymaker6X3. . is 

jeccuh., hinds --. 1%3@14 Ham 

pperel cenentemnes Denims, 

N m esate 164@1T Farmers& Mechanics103¢ 


Mas age 10% — 
sonv —q paper.. ke 
8. & Sors iii Otis BB.. 
Amoskeag 
Pearl River. 
@hecks. 
Columbia, No. 40..... 12% 
Cumberland.. f 
Star No. 18.. < 
Park “ 980.. al 
Vis Se 00 23% 
Union“ 20.. 
50 















4-4 Bate 118 
. Forestaale, 15K@ oa 

moskeag A...... 
44 Boot Ss “<1 Cottonades. 
44 Androscog’n AA.1 
£1 Wamentta...19461) | N-¥-M. Camlet Jeanst23 
pS lee Whittenton D&T. 
OS eva ae $y, | York Checks....... 18 
9-4 ‘ vos % Farmers & Mechs: + B24 
a: ae oe 47 + renee! Cotton. 






Holyoke eonesce ovccee 
Twilled i Flannel 


i 





ba..... ooeen eA 
Tip-Top ........00... 0 Elk Isiand........... 2 








INVESTMENTS. | 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 
through its Financial Agents, offers for sale its 
First Mortgage 7-30 Gold Bonds. They fall 
due in 30 years, bear 7 3-10 per cent. gold in- 
terest, payable semi-annually, are exempt 
from U.S. tax to the holder, and are secured 
by first and only mortgage on 

1. The Railroad, its Right of Way, Franchise, 
Rolling Stock, and other Property. 

2. Its Traffic or Net Earnings. 

3. A Government Grant of Land averaging 
on completion of the Road about 23,000 acres 
per mile of track. 

The Road follows what is known as the Val- 
ley Route to the Pacific, flanked most of the 
way by an excellent country. and is assured in 
advance of a vast and profitable traffic, which 
already awaits its completion. The work of 
construction is steadily and satisfactorily pro- 
gressing ; the settlement of the adjacent coun- 
try and the building of towns keep pace with 
the advance of the road; a large body of the 
Company’s lands is already ip market, and the 
proceeds of sales will constitute a Sinking 
Fund for the redemption of the Company’s 
Bonds, whica are convertible at 110 into the 
Company’s Lands at market prices. 

Believing that these bonds, both in point of 
safety and profitableness, constitute such a 
security as judicious investors can approve, 
we recommend them to the pu*lic. Govern- 
ment Bonds and all marketable securities are 
received in exchange at current quotations 
without cost to tne investor. 








JAY COOKE & CO., 


New York, Philadelphia aad Washington, 
Financial Agents Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company. 


Bonds of City of St. Paul, Minn. 


8 per on > Semi-annual Interest in New York, 
r Sale at Par and Interest by 


FITCH, OTIS & CO., Bankers, 
11 Pine Street. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


The Iowa Loan and Trust Comeony will invest 
meney on bm pan Real Estate at ten per cent. 
interest, net, payabke semi-annually in New York, 
and will "guarantee the collection of all loans made 
through its A pees. ae New ing paid by the bor- 
rewer. Néw York gland references, 
and full pectioulars a ob ys 
Merrill (late Governor of iowak President. 


Address 











JAMES B. HEARTWELL, Sec’y, 
Drawer 167, Des Moines, Ta. 


a A ES Sea Te es 





(SSSTeRED BY THE 
UNITED STATES. 


THE FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS AND TRUST COMPANY, 


ASSETS OVER $4,000,000. 
A NATIONAL SAVINGS BANK. 

No. 18 BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK. 
INTEREST SIX PER CENT. 
Deposits payable ON DEMAND with interest due. 

Accounts strictly privete and confidential 
Interest paid by check, if desired, to depositors 
residing out of the c re 
A specialty mude o pene | Compound Interest 
Certificates payable ON DE ND. 
Especial advantages Ldended to those having in 
charge trust funds. 
The following persons are among the 
TRUSTEES. 
Washington, D. € 
ann. 2 W. Brice..Late Chief j. master, U.S.A. 
. B. NCH.....Second Auditor, U.S. Treasury. 
inean 4 Kn LLY.Cashier Nat’nl lone ropolitan Ban 
WM. agg 4 cogces Ass’t Sec’y U. 8. Treasury. 
L. R. TUTTLE....Ass’t Treas. of the United States. 
New York City. 
bb ay ord <. + mein paconacocen ‘he Evening Post. 
BR. BR. GRAVEB. . 0 cccceccesccesses R. R. Graves & Co. 
Rev. H. 2 GAs aaa, D.D., Pastor Yo Pres. Ch. 
WALTER T. HA W.'T. Hatch & Son. 
SAMUEL HOLMES. Sooviil Manstocterieg Comp’y. 
Oa Seth B. Hunt & Co. 
EDGAR KETCHUM.. Counselor at Law. 
E. A. LAMBERT. .Pres. raftsmens’ Life Ass’nce Co, 
E. P. SMITH.......... Reade Street 
REV. GEO. WHIPPLE, Bee, Am. Miss. Association. 
ston. 
HON. WM. CLAFLIN....Ex-Gov. of ye a roe 
BANK Hovurs—Daily from 9 A. M. to4 P. M.. and 
on, ee, and Saturday nights tom 5to8 P.M. 
d for Circular. 
Ww W. ALVORD, Pres., SAM L. HARRIS, 
JOHN J. ZUILLE, Cashier. Manager, 


RAIL 
ROAD 
BONDS. 











Whether you wish 


to BUY 
or SELL, 
Write to 


CHARLES W. HASSLER, 


No. 7 Wall Strect, New York. 


CONVERTIBLE 
MIDLAND BONDS. 














AT per cent. Mortgage Bond for sale on one of 
the greatroads running from New York City—on 
the third largest roud in New York State. The 
most desirable bond of all the Midland issues, af- 
fording the largest income and promising the 
greatest profit. 


PRICE 85 AND INTEREST. 


We believe them one of the safest and most 
profitable investments offered in this market for 
years. 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THIS LOAN, 
No. 23 Pine Street. 


Jay Cooke, VicCulloch & Co. 


No. 41 Lombard St., London, 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND AND 








COMMERCIAL LETTERS, CABLE TRANSFERS, 
Our 

Circular Letter for Travelers, 
Available in all parts of the world, can be procured 
4 oiher of our offices, or through our correspond- 

wo our LONDON BANKING HOovsg, arrangements 
have been made for the reception of 
AMERICAN TOURISTS, 


with due attention to their correspondence ané 
the latest advices from the United States. 


JAY COOKE & CO. 


NEw YORK, PHILADELPOIA, WASHINGTON. 





MIDLAND PACIFIC 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


Seven Per Cent Gold Bonds, 


On completed road from Nebraska City to Lincoln, 
the capital of Nebraska, the net earnings of which 
are largely in excess of the interest on all the bonds, 
with a rapidly increasing business, 

PRICE 90 AND INTEREST. We cheerfully 
recommend them as a prime security. Full partic- 
ulars furnished on application. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 
BANKERS, 
No. 14 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


BETTER THAN BONDS. 
An investmentin the lands of the National Col- 
ony will pay better than any Bounds or Stocks upon 
the market. A small sum invested NOW will se- 
cure a good farm. For particulars address MIL- 
LER HUMISTON & Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


Ten Per Cent, Investments, 


Municipal Bonds for Sale. 


These bonds are issued by virtue of the State 
Constitutions granting the islatures the right 
to enact laws authorizing Cities, Counties and 
Towns to issue securities in accordance with such 
laws for certain internal improvements, and when 
so issued_there is no power that can legally 
defeat them. States may repudiate; Mu- 
nicipalities cannot, These bonds are a first lien 
upon o the property “< the municipality, includ- 
ing Railroads and mortgaged —— 

feewd, far-seeing investors are changing 
their Government and other Securities into 
these desirable Bonds. Send for De wore 
Price-List. W. N. COLER & 
22 Nassau St., New ah. 








TWENTY PER CENT. 
INVESTMENT. 


THE AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO, ILLS. 


L. B. BOOMER, of Chicago, President. 
(ORGANIZED AUGUST Ist, 1870.) 


Authorized Capital St Stock, $1,000,000, 


The whole amount of th the authorized Capital 
Stock Of this Company not having been issued, the 
balance thereof will be issued to subscribers at par, 
payments for sume to be made in four instalments 
of 25 per cent. euch, viz. : 


25 per cent. . July 15, 1872. 
25 “  ., August 1, 1872, 
2 “ . September 1, 1872, 
2 *“ October 1, 1872. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS NOW OPEN at 
the ofilee of the =e ned, will be closed as 
soon asthe new stock is fully subscribed, all in- 
stallments due to be paid at time of subscription, 
with interest. 

The total umount of stock issued at this time is 

4,700, and on this basis she Company shows 
apresent surplus of $13) $0.97, and is now 
doing a flourishing Lcnieed One thousand men 
are constantly employed in their B50 000" works, 
and they now have on ae 1,2 000 of work 
for various Railroas sin t ai) itt among 
which may be eter sper th 
CHICAGO, R.L & PACIFIC, 

CHICAGO & N. WESTERN, 

MICH, CENTRAL, 

MISSOURI PACIFIC, 
ATLANTIC & PACIFIC, &c., 
and the over 8b,00 is oor offered work to the 
ymount of over 0,000, including some of 
the largest bridges er ‘built in this country; to 
accept of which, and further business, necess' lates 
alarger working canpjtal,asimmense amounts of 
material have to be kept constantly on hand, and 
the Company wre frequently obliged to receive, in 
yart payment for their work, Kailroad and other 
onds, which are perfectly good securities, but 

not always immediately marketable, 

A point of incidental but great importance to 
those seeking security is the fact that the company 
own thirty acres of land in Chicago, which leading 
real esiate owners say will be worth in six years at 
least $1,000, 000, iin amount equal to the whole 
proposed capital. 

‘The career of the AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY, 
though brief, has already fully demonstrated the 
rofitableness ov the enterprise. ‘Che Company 

1as Constructed, since its organization, and up to 
the 3ist of December, 1871, a total of 33,137 feet of 
bridges, 18 turning tables, and 16 tron roofs, and 
Pneumatic and screw pile substructures, costing 
£3,.400,66@, ond have facilities for the construc. 
tion of pneumatic piles yee by any Com- 
pany in the country, and a capac of for the con- 
struction of at least 1 A feet of Bridges for every 
working day in the yea 

The Iron Raiproad coal Highway Bridge at Leav- 
enworth, ef three spans of 340 feet each, and the 
Union Pacitic weross the Missouri River, of eleven 

spans of 250 feet each, were constructed by this 
¢ompan 1y. 

The net profit arising from this business, as 
shown by the books of the Co, up to the 4st 
March, i872, wes the sum of $373,482.14, or at 
the rate of S224 sO89 228 per annum, being over 
50 per cent. upon the capital stock then outstand- 
ing. With the proposed new structures, machinery, 
&c., the Company will have much greater capacity, 
and the proceeds of the increased issue of stock 
will enable them to buy material fer cash, thereb 
making a saving of from 850,000 to $75,00 
per year. 

The Company can undoubtedly on above basis, 
make dividends of from 20 to 25 np cent. per an« 
num on the full amount of Cities. . 
with a fair prospect of ae onsiderable incre: Aba, 

The undersigned are prepared to — to those ine 
quiring, the fullest details and entire satisfaction 
regarding the reliability of the Company’s sta) 
ments, and the unquestioned integrity and ability 
of its officers. 

We confidently commend to capitalists the above 
as an investment worthy their attention. 


MARVIN BROS., 
BANKERS, 
No. 49 Exchange Place, N. Yu, 


Sole Financial Agents in the Hast, 





10 per cent. Kansas School Bonds. 


Principal and Interest Payable in New York. The 
safest and men desirable of bone investments, 
‘OR SALK BELOW PAR, 
Also Oe... School bonds, at prices that will 
ray the investor twelve to fifteen per cent. inte- 


rest. 
FITCH, OTIS & Co., BANK 
1i Pine 8t.. teow York.. 








UNARD LINE. 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN 
ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIPS, 


Between New York and Liverpool, calling 
at Cork Harbor. 


FROM NEW YORK. ROM NEW YORK. 
JAVA, Wea. 2 Aug PARTHTA. Sat. 31 Aug. 


CHINA " 
RUSSIA, “ 1 
Cu » 8 I 

SCOTIA. - 2% “ i:ALGRBRIA, ©” 31 * 


And every following Wednesdsy and Saturday 
from New York. 


RATES OF PASSAGE. 

Cabin, $80 00, $100 00, and $130 00, Gold, according 
to accommodation. 
Tickets to Paris, $15 00, Gold, additional. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
BEBOTOTO 5.0.2 6.00000000000000gepee0000 $30 00, Curreney.. 
Steeraze Tiekets from Liverpool and — 
town, and all parts of Europe. at lowest rate: 

Through Bills of Lading given for Belfast, “Glas- 

e, Antwerp, and bye Dig on the Con- 

lh od and | for Mediterranean pc 

For ‘reight and Cabin Paseane. ppl at the at ee Com. 
pany’s ¢ flice, 4 Bowling Green. 
sage, at 1 Broa TAR. rink Buildin, 





AN Nae, as i, Agent. — 


NLY DIRECT LINE TO FRANCE, 


E GENERAL TRANSATLANTIC COMPA- 
TN Ys MALI L STEAM BETWEEN NBW- 
YORK AND HAVRE, CALLING AT BREST. 


The splendid vessels on this favorite route for 
the Continent will sail from Pier No. 80 North 
River. as follows: 

VILLE DE PARIS. .SURMONT.. ete. Bove i. 
8ST. LAURENT......LEMAIRE...Saturda: oan. 
WASHINGTON...... ROUSSAN.... “Saturday. ict. 5, 


PRICE OF PASSAGE IN GOLD (including wine) TO 
First cabin ig toe Second cabin, $75 
ret CADIN..0.....2004 coccccees 
To Paris, $5 and $3 additional. 

Excursion tickets ‘at reduced rates. 
These steamers do not carry steerage pagsongere, 
American travelers going to or returning from 
thisinesavo@ veth ¢euaett by Buglsh railway an 
ne, avoid both tran 
the di di: sour of ‘and extense ine Chantel, besides 
me, trouble an 
— GEORGE MACKENZIB, Age som... 
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Farm and Garden. 


FAIRS 
For the week ending Sept. 28th. 








NEW YORK. 
American Institute, New York City ............ Sept. 4—Oct. 30 
Rochester, Western New York Sept. 24-28 
Norwich, thenango co 
Hudson, Columbia 
Cairo, Greene co 
Newburg (Horticultural), Orange co 
Mineola, Queens co 


Bangor, Penobscot co 
Houlton, Aroostook co..... 
Pembroke. Washington co. 
Skowhegan, Somerset co 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Keene, Cheshire co 


Morrisville, Lamvilie co eGR onaehaccscektees Baas ° 
Proctorsville, Windsor co.... 
Woodstock, do. 


Taunton, Bristol co 

Myricks, do. 

Deerfield, Claremont co 

Greenfield, Franklin ce 

Great Barrington, Housatonic co.. 

Amherst, Hampshire co 

Concord, Middlesex co 

Nantucket, Nantucket co 

aaa, Serre re 

Southbridge, Worcester co 
arre, do. (West) 

Fitchburg, 


do. 
Milford, . do. 


Newtown, Bucks co 


Cincinnati Industrial Sept. 4—Oct.5 
Defiance, Defiance co Sept. 24-27 
Sandusky, Erie co ; 7 
Ravenna, Portage co 


INDIANA, 
Washington, Daviess co... .... EI ee ee 
Edinburg, Edinburg co 
Brookville, Franklin co 
Covington, Fountain co 
Huntington. Huntington co 
N, Madison, Jefferson co 
Ligonia, Noble co 
Winchester, Randolph‘co. 
Thornton, Boone co 
Centreville, Wayne Co............«.- 2 


ILLINOIS. 
Elgin, Keene co 
Fulton City, Fulton co 
Sullivan, Moultrie co 
Hennepin, Putnam:co 
Sparta, Randolph co 
Springfield, Sangamon co 
reeport, Stephenson co 
Monmouth, Warren co........... 
Morrison, Whiteside co. (Central) 
MICHIGAN, 
Allegan, Allegan co 
Bay City, Bay co 
Charlotte, Eaton co 
lonia, Ionia co 
Mason, Ingham co.... 
Adrian, Lenawee co.... 
Romeo, Macomb co... . 
E. Saginaw, Saginaw co 
Watrousville, Tuscola co 
Ann Arbor, Washington co 


MONTANA. 
Helena 


Hamilton 


The following notices of State Fairs have been received since 
the publication of our previous lists: 
Michigan, Kalamazoo co 
Pennsylvania, Erie co 


“16-21 





THE WATER LILY. 


HITE water lilies may still be seen in some 

of our ponds, though the season of their great- 

est abundance and luxuriance is past for the year. 
Doubtless many of our horticulturists have longed to 
cultivate this exquisite flower, but have given up the 
idea as impracticable, for want of a suitable pond. 
We learn from the Gardener’s Monthly that the lilies 
may be successfully grown in a half-barrel. Procure 
some healthy roots in the fall and keep damp during 
the winter in a place where there is no danger of 
freezing. In the spring take a well-hooped and tight 
half-barrel or similar tub, set it on a firm foundation, 
and fill it one-third full of a mixture of garden-earth 
sand and well-rotted manure. Set the roots in this, cov- 
ering them over, pour in water a very little at a time, at 
intervals of a day or two, until the earth becomes satu- 
rated, and at length the tubis full. The water must be 
poured in carefully, so as not to disturb the earth, 
The leaves will soon be seen reaching up towards the 
surface of the water, where they will spread out and 
nearly or quite cover the surface. If the experiment 
is successful the buds too will make their appearance. 
During the hot weather of summer, enough water must 
be added daily to make up for the rapid evaporation 
that takes place. When cold weather draws near, the 
water is suffered to evaporate until it is nearly gone, 
when the tub is carried into the cellar, and only 
watered at long intervals during the winter—just 
enough to keep the earth moist. When Spring comes 
round again, the roots should be separated, and about 
one-half the increase put back in the tub, with a fresh 
mixture of earth. As soon as there is reasonable pro- 
bability of safety from frost, the tub and its contents 
may be set out in the sun again, and a more plentiful 
crop may be expected than made its appearance the 
first year. We do not know what could be prettier 
than these lilies. A pair of tubs, standing, say one at 
each side of the garden gate, or even at the house 





door, would be most attractive to lovers of flowers. 
A little ingenuity applied to the tubs would make 
them ornamental, and it would be by no means diffi- 
cult to contrive a gently-playing fountain, which 
would keep up the supply of water. The fountain, 
however, is a dangerous feature; for, if it plays too 
much or too hard, it will not be good for the lilies. 


EGYPTIAN BonEs.—A prolific source of bones 
for fertilizing purposes has been shut off from the 
rest of the world by decree of the Khedive of Egypt. 
For a number of years European, and especially Eng- 
lish manufacturers of bone fertilizers, have been ex- 
ploring the catacombs and securing for agricultural 
purposes the benes which once belonged to subjects 
of the Pharaohs. At different times .objections 
have been raised on various grounds, but the price 
which the dealers were willing to pay overruled all 
of a merely sentimental nature, and so the work 
has gone on. The Khedive has however, becom? a 
farmer and cotton planter on a very large scale. In- 
deed he has a hand in the products of nearly the whole 
of Egypt, and although the soil is rich, he finds that a 
pure article of bone-dust is a great desideratum. He 
has therefore suddenly forbidden the exportation of 
bones, and the inference is that he means to use them 
himself. The affair was considered so important that 
in the British House of Commons Mr. Gladstone was 
asked if the Khedive’s order was in conformity with 
the Egyptian treaties. It turned out that the pro- 
hibition was perfectly legal; so here we have the sih- 
gular spectacle of Britons mourning because they 
cannot spoil the tombs of the Egyptians. 





Publishers’ Department. 


New York, Aug. 28, 1872. 

















“UP TO JAN. Ist.” 
OME of our friends think it is so long since we 
‘“‘ delivered all Chromos up to Jan. 1st,’ that we 
ought to have got beyond that date by this time, 
Well, we have. Since then, we have received, mount- 
ed and sent out (by mail, and by.agents), eighteen 
thousand pairs of Chromos. But as during the early 
weeks of January we received 1,000, and 2,000, and 
sometimes 3.000 names of new subscribers per day, this 
does not go very far to bring things down to more re- 
cent dates, although 18,000 is a pretty good addition to 
have made to the number of our “‘ perfectly satisfied” 
subscribers. 

We have now the invoice and bill of lading for 5,500 
pairs, which will doubtless be received and partly de- 
livered by the time this is before our readers. And we 
have the promise of 25,000 more within the next thirty 
days. This will help to close matters up very nicely. 
And our partner in Paris writes us that the second 
establishment is at work printing 50,000 more, which 
we shail look for before many weeks, as beginning to 
come in. 

We are much cheered by this, and hope it will be 
good news also to our many waiting and patient 
friends. 








GOOD WORDS. 


It is not a little gratifying, once in a while, to get 
a word appreciative of the patience which we ourselve3 
are obliged to exercise in this Chromo matter. And 
since we wish to share all our causes of pleasure in this 
matter with our readers, (though we don’t trouble 
them with all the other side of the count!), we print 
the letter referred to as the first one under “ Vox 
Populi.” 








PiymMoutH PuLPiItT—Is a weekly pamphlet, 
varying from 16 to 24 pages, containing in clear type, 
on fine paper, Mr. T. J. ELLINWooD’s verbatim phono- 
graphic reports of the Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
Sermons. Each pamphlet contains one sermon of the 
week previous, together with the Prayers before and 
after the sermon (which were added at the earnest re- 
quest of many), and indication of the Scripture Lesson 
read, and the hymns sung (‘‘ Plymouth Collection’’). 

The CHRISTIAN UNION, with the Oil Chromos “ Wide 
Awake” and “ Fast Asleep,” ($3.00), and Plymouth 
Pulpit, with a portrait of Mr. Beecher—suitable for 
framing—to those who ask for it, ($3.00) for one year 
for Five Dollars; or Plymouth Pulpit for one year Free 
to any one now asubscriber to the CHRISTIAN UNION 
who will send us two new subscriptions, with 36.00, for 
the CHRISTIAN UNION (with the pair of Or CHRoMOs) 
free to each. 





THE YouTH’s COMPANION.—Is an eight-page 
weekly paper for young people and the family, hand- 
somely illustrated, carefully edited, bright and at- 
tractive in its matter, which is furnished by writers 
known throughout the whole country, and embracing 
topics of real interest to the mature as well as to the 
youthful mind : An admirable publication, probably 
the most popular and interesting weekly journal for 
the young folks, issued in this country. 

The CHRISTIAN UNION with Chromos ‘‘ Wide Awake 
and Fast Asleep,”’ ($3.00), and the Youth’s Companion 
($1.50) for one year (together $4.50) for Three Dollars and 
Eighty Cents, or, the Youth’s Companion free for one 

ear, to any one now a subscriber to the CHRISTIAN 
Usron who will send us a new subscription, with his 
own, (together with $6.60) to the CHRISTIAN Unton and 
Chromos “‘ Wide Awake and Fast Asleep.”’ Both offers 
to those not now subscribers to the Youth’s Companion. 





VOX POPULI. 


HOUSATONIC, Mass., Aug. 15, 1872, 
Messrs. J. B. ForD & Co., 

Gentlemen: * * * * * Asan offset to the ungenerously 
suspicious, and sometimes insulting, letters which you re- 
ceive, permit me to add as representing thousands of your 
subscribers, that a doubt of your fidelity to your engage- 
ments in regard to the Chromos never crossed my mind; that 
your repeated explanations of the cause of delay were per- 
fectly satisfactory: that your patience with the unreasona- 
ble has frequently drawn from different members of my fa- 
thily, as from myself, the strongest expressions of surprise 
and admiration ; and that when the Chromos came, as they 
did in due time, and in admirable condition, we were delighted 
beyond measure. This may seem extravagant, but it is the 
simple truth. The pictures grow upon the observer—to my 
mind one of the most severe, asitis one of the most satis< 
factory, tests of art. 

Believe me, gentlemen, 
Yours very truly, _—. 


Mipway, Ky., Aug. 13, 1872, 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co., New York: 

Gentlemen: The long looked for ‘‘ Chromos” have come at 
last; and although my expectations were very high concern- 
ing them, yet they are much prettier than I had imagined 
them tobe. The general verdict is, ** they are perfectly beau- 
tiful.” Be assured we are amply recompensed for our seven 
monthg’ patient waiting, to say nothing of the pleasure and 
profit derivedfrom reading your excellent paper. 

Very respectfully, —e 


Lisson, Ill. 
The Baby faces just arrived, and have put our children and 
household in a whirl of delight. They are all that we could 
wish in achromo. 


CREEK NATION, Ind. Ter., Aug. 6th, 1872, 
Messrs. J. B. ForpD & Co., 

The Chromos were received three weeks ago. Believe me 
it was not any want of appreciation thet has kept me from 
ack nowledging their receipt long ere this, but our school (an 
Indian mission) was nearing the close of a long, busy term, 
and we had but few leisure moments. 

“The Chromos are lovely,’’ as even the doubters and false 
prophets were obliged to confess, and I will venture to say 
that nowhere else did they have a more enthusiastic 
reception. Upstairs in the school-room, the young Indian 
girls, allages from ten te eighteen, crowded around for a 
peep, and downstairs in the dining-room there was such a 
gathering of dark, delighted faces, that looked and looked 
again and were loth to leave, that the lady in charge of do- 
mestic affairs was obliged to send the chromos out of the 
room before the girls could be induced to return to their 
duties. 

I had no frames (it is difficult to get such things here) and 
had them in my trunk for safe keeping, but until the close of 
school I never failed to get an eager ‘* yes, ma’am,”’ followed 
by delightful exclamations of “ hervse,.hervse”’ (pretty) if I 
asked any of the forty girls ‘‘Do you want to see my 
‘ Rabies’ ?” 

Don’t laugh, Messrs. Publishersif I tell you that next to 
my ponyI value my Chromos. The Union isa most welcome 
weekly visitor in our Western home. 

Gratefully, e 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, Conn., Aug, 1872. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co., 27 Park Place, New York City : 
Gentlemen: The “Chromos” have been received during the 
last week. We are much pleased, as everybody ought to be, 
for they are beauties. Yours of the 15th just received and I 
should have acknowledged the receipt of the Chromos and 
saved you the trouble of writing. 
Tam, under many obligations, 
Yours, etc., 








PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Chromo Mailing.—All Subscribers who sent 
their subscription money by mail or paid it at the pub- 
lication office, or at either of the branch offices, in Bos- 
ton or Chicago, and who sent only $3 (or $3.25 for the 
mounted Chromos) should remit ten cents to the pub- 
lishers to defray postage, so that the pictures may be 
sent by maiv, the offer of the Chromos to mail-subscri- 
bers being, “deliverable at the publication office.” 

N.B.—The requirement of ten cents for mailing does 
not apply to those who subscribed through Agents. The 
Publishers have been returning that amount to quite a 
number of Agents’ subscribers whe have sent it under 
misapprehension. To all such, the Chromos go ‘FREE 
By MAIL.” 


Expirations.—Hereafter the Publishers will al- 
ways stop the CHRISTIAN UNION at the expiration of 
the time for which it is =— so that if you wish to con- 
tinue it, it would be well to renew your subscription at 
least two weeks before the time expires, in order to 
have the paper come right along without break. By 
so doing you will also get your name earlier on the new 
Chromo list. Look at the printed label on your paper; 
the date thereon shows when your subscription ex- 
pires. 

Changes of Address.—All subscribers sending 
to the publishers for changes of addresg must (if they 
wish the changes properly made) send always the 
present or old address as well as the future or new 
address; and it will be well always to cut from the 

aper the little yellow printed address-label, and paste 

t on the letter of instructions. 


Inquiries.—We would also request that all per- 
sons who call at the office, or who write letters, to 
inquire about their subscriptions, chromos, or any 
other such point, will, if =_— bring with them 
their subscription receipts, i beg: d call, or send date of 
subscription if they write, that the exact date of sub- 
scription may always easily be ascertained. This will 
save us trouble, and spare them the waiting of many 
weary minutes. 


To our Agents.—In sending fee list and names 
of subscribers, Agents will serve the convenie 
cler: nd printem, and so hasten their own returns, 
by arthys weeping the list of names on rate sheets 
from their business letters. Write the letter ; inclose 
the list, with your own name and address as t, 
and the date of sending, plainly written at the head, 








